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The Use o 
Teaching | raltic Safety 





FFORTS have been made to reduce our auto 
mobile accidents through improving the engi 
neering features of our highways and automo 

biles. Stricter enforcement is being tried in vain 


all over the country. Education is now being 
stressed more and more as a means to mitigate 
our highway death toll. It is a known fact that 
accidents among grade school children, where safety 
education is carried on, are on the decline. Real 
izing this fact the Superior Vocational School is 
offering adults a course in Traffic Safety. It is 
hoped that such education will in a few years make 
our highways safer for both business and pleasur¢ 
At present our favorite auto tours are death traps 
even for the most careful drivers. 

Because adults generally feel they have had 
enough schooling, it is especially hard to secure 


their attendance at classes. Teaching with lantern 


slides adds interest to the course, eliminates chance 


of misunderstanding, and aids in the presentation 


of subject matter. This not only means _ better 
teaching, but also assures the class a better attend 
ance. 

“Who has the right of way?” is a question often 


asked by the motorist. Before answering his ques 
tion, it is important to know the positions of the 
cars involved, their direction of travel, and the type 
of intersection at which the right of way is in ques 
tion. The presentation of all these facts is very 
difficult even in a long explanation. 

To understand such an explanation intelligently, 
the student must visualize the entire intersection, 
the two or more cars involved and their relative 
positions on the roadway. Although the question 
may be stated perfectly so that the student does 
not miss a word of it, he can not imagine a correct 
picture of the situation and at the same time retain 


When the 


instructor finishes the statement of facts he is be 


the facts necessary for fair judgment. 
sieged by a dozen questions. The teacher resorts 
to a sketch on the blackboard, a visual aid. Valu 
able time is consumed in drawing. Student interest 
is lost. When completed the sketch is frequently s 


) 
imperfect that the student, when his attention 1s 
drawn to the subject again, is more interested in 


criticizing the sketch than in answering the ques 


tion. 

These difficulties of presentation and student 
understanding are eliminated when a slide, as 
shown in Fig. 1, is flashed on the screen. In a 
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antern Slides In 


By E. F. WILLIS 


Superior Vocational School, Superior, Wis. 


elance the student sees that the intersection is not 
at an arterial highway, for no stop signs are shown. 
The relative positions of the cars are before him. 
The question then becomes, “Who has the right 
of way, driver of car No. 1 or No. 2?” No time is 
lost. Student interest is held high and undiverted, 
for the sketch is perfect. The situation could not 
be more clearly presented to the observer. 

By asking and discussing a few more questions 
concerning the right of way of the other cars shown 
in the figure, the student will have learned the law 
of right of way at non-arterial intersections as well 
as the law governing the right of way of cars mak- 
ing left turns at any intersection. Slides similar to 
Fig. 1 are used to teach rules of right of way at ar- 
terial highways, at alleys or private driveways; of 
cars starting from a parked position, of funeral pro- 


cessions and of pedestrians. 
































Figure 1. 

Slides can be used for review and testing pur- 
poses as well as for teaching. For example, with 
the aid of the slide shown in Fig. 2 the following 
questions may be asked about each car shown: Is 
this car parked correctly? What parking law is be- 
ing violated? Explain how the car should be 
parked. You have in this one slide a good review of 
the parking laws not connected with pedestrian 
travel. 

The teaching of traffic laws is only the smaller 
part of a course in Traffic Safety. It does the stu- 
dent no good to know the law if he does not obey 
it while driving. To be at least somewhat assured 
of the student’s obedience to the laws learned, the 
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safety instructor must make the student safety- 
minded. 

Safety-mindedness must be drilled into people 
or it does not take. A common method used to pro- 
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Figure 2. 
duce a safety consciousness is by talks. Continu- 
ous preaching on any subject makes that topic un- 
interesting and boresome. Since Safety is no ex- 
ception the safety instructor’s problem becomes 
one of teaching his subject in an interesting yet 
effective manner. 

Using lantern slides is the answer. A carefully 
selected picture or cartoon, thrown on the screen 
will teach a lesson in a few moments. Asking a 
few questions concerning these illustrations will 
tend to direct the thinking of the student so that 
the picture and the idea it represents will be fixed 
on the student's mind without tiresome talks. 

For example, an appeal to the driver’s pride may 
be made by a hypothetical question like the follow- 
ing: “Several drivers are discussing with pride 
their feats of motoring. What will be the main 
subject discussed by this group?” 

Answer: “Speed in getting from one place to 
another.” 

Question: “With our modern cars and highways 
don’t you think, you or anyone else, perhaps, could 
make equally good time, if you wished to take the 
chances these drivers take ?” 

Answer: “Yes.” (Emphatically spoken) 

Question: “Since anyone could make the trip 
equally fast, nothing to be proud of has been in- 
volved. That is true, is it not?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Question: “How many can boast of this man’s 
record (referring to the picture) of 53 years and 
no accidents ?” 

Answer: “Not many of us.” This answer may 
be a bit slow in coming for it is not a matter of 
pride. 


Question: “Such service is a real achievement. 
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What then should motorists be proud of ? 

Answer: “A safe driving record.” 

When the above answer is made the instructor 
has every right to be jubilant for he has accom- 
plished his purpose. His lesson in safety-minded- 
ness is successful without his making a_ speech. 
The picture and the class made the speech for him. 

There are five other weaknesses in human nature 
through which the appeal for safe and lawful driv- 
ing may be made. Since it is impossible to show 
cuts of slides illustrating all these weak points a 
mention of them will suffice to show the limitless 
possibilities of slides. 

Courtesy among drivers as well as between driv- 
ers and pedestrians along our highways would do 
much to relieve our terrible accident toll. Courtesy 
is nothing more than being thoughtful of the rights, 
comfort, and convenience of others. Most motor- 
ists of today think only of their own convenience. 
Many drivers risk their lives and those of others, 
often the lives of passengers who are very dear to 
them, just to avoid the inconvenience of slowing 
down, shifting gears, or losing a fraction of a sec- 
ond. Facts of this nature can be produced on the 
screen in the form of a very striking cartoon. Motor- 
ists have not been taught to think o. others while 
driving, therefore, they have never thought of dis- 
courtesy in the exact and real way that the cartoon 
shows it to them. The idea is new. It is novel and 
makes its mark, teaching an excellent lesson in 
safety. 

The set of lantern slides which I have developed 
with the aid of the Conrad Slide and Projection Co., 
for my work in Superior, Wisconsin, contains sev- 
eral slides of a humorous nature. The reader may 
feel that safety is a serious subject and that humor 
can play no part in a safety program. People who 
read, “And Sudden Death”,-by F. C. Furnas, re- 
member it because it is striking. The very grue- 
someness of the article makes an impression on 
one’s mind. Humor can impress equally as much. 
Everyone remembers for years, certain humorous 
incidents in his life. It would seem wise, therefore, 
to impress on a person's mind by use of a humorous 
slide the absolute foolishness of jay-walking. The 
slide shows a man reading a newspaper while jay- 
walking between two parked cars and in front of 
an on-coming car. An inset shows a hen crossing 
the road in the country, following a course similar 
to that taken by the man. The slide is entitled, 
“You Expect It in a Hen.”* Humorous slides of 
this nature are always effective because they are 
impressive and relieve the awful seriousness which 
the word safety connotes. 

Sportsmanship to most people embodies a high 
ideal of fair play. Everyone likes to be a good 


*This slide was taken from the pamphlet, “Thou Shalt Not 
Kill”, by Travelers Insurance Co. 
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sport. Driving is really a game, the rules of which 


are the traffic laws. A slide showing a player vio 
lating the code of sportsmanship in a recognized 
athletic game carefully compared with one showing a 
dangerous driving habit has a good effect on drivers 

No better method for convincing a man of his 
faults, driving or otherwise, has ever been developed 
than self-confession. A very simple approach to 
this weak spot in human nature lies open to the 
safety instructor. Ask the student to mention por 
tions of the roadway upon which-he believes most 
fatal accidents occur. Through this exercise the 
pupil learns where he should drive most carefully 
Now encourage a discussion among the class on the 
subject, “The Time of Day and the Day of the 
Week During Which Most Accidents ( yecur.” After 
some agreement has been reached the next project 
is to list the reasons why these particular hours and 
day have been chosen. In the list will be some 
driving faults. A start has been made in the con 
fession of driving sins which will be completed in 
the next problem, the listing of driving habits that 
produce most fatal accidents. Slides of charts, 
graphs, and statistical tables are used to check the 
correctness of the list made. In most cases the stu 
dent lists will be fairly accurate. 

I once asked one of my classes if anyone would 


be willing to drive down one of our main arteries 






































Figure 3. 
of travel at a speed of 40 miles an hour. Every 
member of the class refused on the score that a 
traffic officer might arrest him for speeding. Mo 


torists fear being caught and punished. Into this 
pening the safety instructor puts his wedge of 
scientific laws which are always on the job, always 
obeyed, to make the student safety-minded. 

The laws of physics which enter into the driving 
of a car can be easily impressed on the student’s 
mind through the use of lantern slides. For in- 
stance: A lantern slide showing a powerful arm 


pushing a car off the roadway illustrates centrifugal 
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force. A slide showing how weak and strong men 
entering into a tug of war may be likened to poor 
and good brakes operating against inertia to stop 
the car. A lantern slide comparing the force of 
momentum of a hammer striking a nail with the 
force of momentum of a car striking a fixed object, 
or another car, will show the destructive force of 
fast moving automobiles. , 

The fifth mode of making the student  safety- 
minded lies in an appeal to the student’s reason. 
The traffic code is a well organized, thoroughly de- 
veloped set of rules governing the movements of 
traffic in such a way as to provide for the rights, 
convenience, comfort and safety of the motorist. 
lf the student can be made to realize the truth of 
the above statement, he is more likely to obey the 
f 


traffic code than to disobey it. Transgressions of 


the rules of the highway are often due to the driv- 
er’s impression that the law is placing, without good 
reason, restrictions on his liberty and comfort. 
The use of lantern slides presents numerous op- 
portunities to the safety instructor to illustrate 
such an idea. Take for example the slide shown in 
Driver of car No. 1 is making an improper 
Not only is the driver crossing the path 


Fig. 3. 
left turn. 
of car No. 2, thus inconveniencing the driver of that 
car, but he is also holding up any traffic which may 
be behind car No. 2 and endangering the life and 
property of both drivers. If the driver of car No. 1 
made his left turn, as required by law, from the lane 
of travel in which car No. 2 is moving, no such 
chance of an accident or tie up in traffic would have 
been possible. A pedestrian using the crosswalk 
directly in front of car No. 3, would not be able to 
see a car approaching in the lane of travel nearest 
the curb. The driver’s view of the pedestrian is 
also cut off by car No. 3 which would not be true 
if the car were parked fifteen feet from the cross- 
walk as required by law. And so on, through the 
whole traffic code can be shown the dire necessity 
of obedience to the law for the safety and conven- 
ience of all users of the highway. 

There are then, six channels through which the 
leader may inculcate a spirit of safety- 
These methods briefly 


safety 
mindedness in his student. 
stated are an appeal to the driver’s spirit and sense 
of pride, sportsmanship, courtesy, reason, fear of 
disobeying scientific laws which will aways be en- 
forced and self-improvement through the acknowl- 
edgement of his driving faults. 

[antern slides make easy the approach to these 
six channels leading to student safety-mindedness. 
They provide ease of presentation and understand- 
ing of the subject matter which contribute to a vivid 
student interest in the course, valuable factors to 


good teaching. 
All cuts of slides furnished through the courtesy of the Con- 
rad Slide and Projection Co., Superior, Wisconsin. 
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A\n Evaluation of Motion Picture Films 
For Classroom Use In Biology” 





N AN attempt to determine whether the motion 

picture is likely to give pupils wrong ideas of 

biological concepts, five films were shown to a 
biology class of 25 sophomores and juniors in Mar- 
fa, Texas, High School. Three of the films seemed 
not well adapted to high school use because they 
lacked organization around a definite biological 
principle or were too advanced in nature. The 
other pictures, “The Living Cell” and “The Mos- 
quito,’ were better organized and had fewer, but 
definite, sub-titles. “he from 
showing these two films will be discussed in this 


results obtained 
article. 

Test questions, chiefly of the recall type, were 
‘secured by a thorough analysis of the films. Twen- 
ty-two questions of varying difficulty were se- 
lected from the picture and the sub-titles of “The 
Living Cell.” The questions follow: 


1. Yeast cultures can be made by putting yeast 
in (sugar) solution. 

2. A bud forms on the yeast in about 
time. 


3. The ameba moves by 


(one hour) 
(a flowing) of its pro- 
toplasm. 

4. A (membrane) 

5. The dense central mass of protoplasm in the 
ameba’s body is the (nucleus). 

6. The thinner protoplasm surrounding this inner 
(cytoplasm). 
7. The ameba takes in food by 


surrounds the ameba. 


central mass is 





(engulfing or 





surrounding) it. 
8. Daughter cells are formed from the parent by 





(division). 

9. One of the principal differences between the 
ameba and the paramecium is (their shape or their 
power of motion). 

10. What important part of the paramecium could 
be seen? (Nucleus or food vacuole). 

11. The growth on the side of the hydra is a 
(bud.) 
~ 12. The body of the hydra is composed of (two) 
layers of cells. 

13. A longitudinal section of an object is made 
by cutting it (lengthwise). 

14. The skin of the flatworm 
layers of muscles. 

















contains (two) 








(1) This article is based on Chapter V of “Visual Aids for 
Demonstrating Subject Matter in High School Biology,” an 
unpublished Master’s thesis written at the Colorado State 
College of Education. 


By L. C. HINCHLEY 
High School, Marfa, Texas 
which 


15. Muscle cells have several (nuclei), 


are located on a 
16. the 


17. Muscle cells are arranged in 


(outside) of the cell. 
(bundles). 

18. What are the waving bodies which were 
shown after the title, “Ciliated Epithelium?” (Celia). 


19. What was the round object which these 
bodies were tossing along toward the right? (Dust 


particle). 





20. The centrosome of the ciliated cell is found 

in the (nucleus). 
21. Growth in animals is caused by (cell di- 
vision). a 
~ 22. In the pictures showing growth in animals, 
what was shown after the title, “Three Days La- 
ter?” (Blastula). 

These questions were given as a pretest on the 
afternoon before the films were shown at night. 
Immediately following the showing of the films, the 
same test was again given to determine how much in- 
formation was obtained from the film. The results of 
these tests are given in Table I, which contains the 
“Right,” “Wrong,” and “No attempt’ answers for 
both the pretest and the follow-up test. 

TABLE I 

The Questions of the Test on “The Living Cell” Arranged 
In order of Difficulty According to the Number of 
Pupils Showing Improvement on the Test Items 

Frequencies 


First Test Second Test 
Question Right Wrong No Right Wrong No 
attempt attempt 

el 0 6 17 17 3 3 
8 6 3 14 19 0 4 
13 5 Zz 15 15 4 l 
9 l 2 20 9 6 8 
14 4 8 1] 1] 10 2 
18 0 0 23 6 6 1] 
10 2 3 18 8 7 8 
6 Z 0 21 7 4 12 
17 Ps 6 15 7 10 6 
5 5 1 17 9 6 8 
15 0 3 20 4 6 13 
4 0) 3 20 4 12 7 
12 4 11 8 8 15 0 
7 ] 10 12 4 11 8 
20 0 0 23 z 5 16 
] ee 6 10 9 i4 0 
Fs 0 6 17 2 16 5 
a 0 8 15 r 10 11 
16 0 2 21 ] 10 12 
11 2 A 17 ] 14 8 
19 0 1 22 0 6 17 
22 0 0 23 0 15 8 


7 


“— 


7 


~~ 
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It would appear from the data in the table that 
the questions at the beginning of the table were 
easily answered after the pupils had seen the film. 
but that the questions at the end of the table were 
as difficult after the film presentation as_ before. 
A discussion of Questions 21 and 22 will show this 
contrast clearly. 

In the film a succession of pictures showing the 
formation of a large mass of cells by the process of 
division and subdivision answered Question 21. 
3ut added to the clearness of the pictures there 
was the sub-title, “Growth in animals is caused by 
the division of their cells.” Hence there were sev- 
enteen correct answers to this question on the fol- 
low-up test though there had been no right answers 
on the pretest. Also, there were seventeen who 
made no attempt to answer the question on the pre 
test but only three who made no attempt on the 
follow-up test. The film had made a bit of infor- 
mation quite clear to a number of students. 

Question 22 was not answered so clearly. Fol- 
lowing the sub-title “Three Days Later” a picture 
of a blastula was flashed on the screen. There was 
no accompanying explanation of what this particu- 
lar mass of cells was intended to represent. The 
picture was too indistinct for the students to per- 
ceive that the mass was a hollow ball of cells al- 
though they had seen good lantern slides and flat 
pictures of this stage in animal development and 
had studied the blastula of the frog in the labora- 
tory. Of the fifteen pupils who attempted to 
answer the question none made a creditable answer 
and there were eight who made no attempt to 
answer. 

Quite similar results were obtained in the case 
of the second film, “The Mosquito.” The twenty- 
five questions on this film were given under condi- 
tions like those on “The Living Cell.” The ques- 
tions follow: 

1. The mosquito breeds wherever there is _ (stag- 
nant) water. 

2. Its eggs are laid in the form of a_ (raft). 

3. The eggs are found near the (surface) of the 
water. _ 

4. They are (1 to 200) in number. 

5. The eggs hatch in (1 or 2 days) time. 

6. The larva hatches from the (sharp or pointed) 
end of the egg. ; 

7. The larva’s heart is (tube) -shaped. 

8. The larva breathes through (tubes). 

9. The larva gets its air from (above) water. 

10. It eats (microscopic plants and animals). 

11. The larva moults (three) times. 

12. The time required for each moulting is about 
(thirty minutes). 





13. During the last moult the insect breathes 
through (tubes) 
14. which are on the (head). 
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15. While in the pupa stage the mosquito eats 
(nothing). 
16. Its peculiar movements in this stage gave it 
the name (tumblier). 

17. The pupal stage lasts (2-5 days). 

18. The adult emerges from the pupal skin (1 
hour) time. 





19. The (female) mosquito bites. 

20. Its bill is provided with parts for (piercing) 

21. and parts for (sucking). 

22. The (male) mosquito sucks but does not 
bite. a 

23. Mosquitoes may be killed in the (water) by 
means of oil. 

24. The male mosquito’s hearing organs look like 
(feathers). 

25. In Marfa the mosquito is most likely to breed 
in (water tanks). 

Reference to Table II will show that on this test 
also some questions seem to be easy while others 
are too difficult for many pupils to answer. For ex- . 
ample, there were twenty pupils who gained 
enough information from the film to be able to 
answer Question 8 correctly, but Question 5 was 
answered correctly by only three pupils. And these 
were the same three who, probably by guess, had 
answered it right on the pretest. 


TABLE II 
The Questions of the Test on “The Mosquito” Arranged 
In order of Difficulty According to the Number of 
Pupils Showing Improvement on the Test Items 
Frequencies 
First Test Second Test 
Question Right Wrong No Right Wrong No 


attempt attempt 
& 2 13 10 22 2 1 
4 0 19 6 20 5 0 
13 2 2 21 20 4 1 
6 4 6 15 20 3 2 
10 0 7 18 16 i) 0 
19 10 5 10 25 0 0 
22 10 5 10 25 0 0 
15 ] 3 21 16 5 a 
21 4 5 16 18 6 1 
16 0 8 17 12 10 3 
20 0 9 16 12 13 0 
14 0 2 23 11 10 4 
17 2 5 18 12 7 6 
9 3 3 19 13 i) 3 
2 0 13 12 10 15 0 
, 1 13 11 9 12 4 
24 0 3 22 7 4 9 
23 18 4 3 24 1 0 
1] 15 4 6 21 3 1 
3 15 10 0 21 4 0 
25 7 ) 7) 10 13 2 
] 21 4 0 23 2 0 
18 0 7 18 2 13 10 
12 0 9 16 2 18 5 
5 3 13 9 3 14 8 


The varying difficulty of the questions may be 


explained as in the case of the first film. The ques- 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Some Common Causes of Damage to 


Slides and Films 


ROBABLY the most frequent cause of damage to 

films is a bent reel. If the lip of the reel is bent 

inward at one point it is apt to catch the film at 
each round and tear or cut it along one edge. When 
one edge of a film is damaged at regular intervals this 
is very likely the cause. Such damage is irrepairable 
and can only be rectified by complete replacement. 
This same damage may be caused by a point being bent 
out far enough to contact the reel box and thus throw 
the reel out of plumb which in turn drags the film over 
the reel edge. Toed-in reels catch the film and put a 
strain on it. Films may be damaged as easily on a re- 
wind as on a projector. The rewind units (if they are 
separate) must be in line, otherwise the film slaps 
against the reel and may be cut. Films should never 
be rewound rapidly (the mile-a-minute rewinding 
causes havoc with film) since there is bound to be 
some slapping against the reel and consequent damage. 

Torn or enlarged sprocket holes is another type of 
damage. This is due to several possible causes. If the 
holes are torn on both sides it is apparently due to some 
extra strain, or pull, having been put on the whole 
film. And this in turn may be caused by letting the 
loops become too small, or a tension screw to become too 
tight. If the damage appears only on one side of the 
film it is perhaps due to either a dirty sprocket tooth 
or to a hooked tooth. The hooked tooth can only be 
detected with a microscope. Neither the dirty or 
hooked sprocket tooth will tear or enlarge every hole 
on one side of the film, but only those it contacts ; 
hence, the damage will be of recurring kind—every 
third or fourth hole, for example. 

Scratches are made on film by bits of hardened emul- 
sion becoming caked on the edge of the aperture (hole 
through which the film is shown). These bits of 
hardened emulsion may be very small, but they cut 
deeply into the surface of the film. They can be re- 
moved by lightly scraping with a penny, this being 
copper is fairly soft metal and will not scratch the 
metal of the aperture plate. A touch of moisture will 
help in this operation. Scratches cannot be removed 
from film, and thus require replacement of the film. 
The source of scratches can be traced by the exchange 
to identical patterns found on two reels from the same 
school. 

Blisters are made on film by allowing the film to 
stand too long before the light. Stop-on-film devices 
should be used with extreme caution. 
dom of any great use and they certainly do cause much 
damage to films by thoughtless users. We have known 
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They are sel- 


By B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 


Director of Visual Instruction, State of Ohio, Columbus 


teachers to put a blister on a reel of film at every new 
scene. This is pure vandalism. 

Brittleness in films may be caused by lack of mois- 
ture in the texture or, in cold weather, by low tem- 
perature. It is well to allow films to remain in a room 
until they approach room temperature before project- 
ing them. Dryness may be overcome by wrapping the 
reel in a damp (not wet) cloth and leaving it for a 
few hours. One objection to circuiting films is the 
likelihood of their becoming dry from the heat of the 
projectors and no moisture returned by the use of 
humidors. We have put sponges in the lids of our 
shipping cans to overcome this to some extent. These 
sponges should be kept damp (not wet) by those on 
the circuit. 

Misframes (pictures half up and half down) are 
due to improper patching of films. All splices are made 
by the exchange with a splicing device, which assures 
smoothness and accuracy. A splice should never ex- 
ceed one sprocket hole in width and it should not be 
made with an excessive amount of cement as this 
makes it hard and thick. The splice should extend to 
the very edge ofthe film, otherwise the film will curl 
up at that point. Film should never be cemented with 
any cement but that obtained in a photo supply house 
selling motion picture film of the 16 mm or smaller 
size. All of non-inflammable film, both 35 mm and 
16 mm, requires the type of cement mentioned, which 
is for 16 mm film (and all 16 mm is non-inflammable ). 
Schools using theatrical films as well as non-inflam- 
mable films are the worst offenders in this respect 
as the boys who are allowed to do the operating do 
not know the difference in the two kinds of films and 
think any cement will do. But this is not the case. 
We debated whether or not to 


put this cause first. It is said that most auto accidents 


Careless operators. 
are due to youthful drivers. It is a characteristic of 
youth to presume knowledge not possessed, and in this 
day almost every boy thinks he is a finished mechanic. 
He probably reaches this conclusion from seeing the 
unschooled workmen who are willing to pass judgment 
on any ailment of a motor car that falls into their gar- 
age clutches. The superintendents, principals, and 
teachers probably know more about a motion picture 
projector than these boys, only they have a finer sense 
of modesty. It is the old story of “fools rushing in”, 
etc. We have yet to see the school boy who could be 
allowed to take charge of projection work without 

If they do nothing 
(Concluded on page 31) 


careful supervision of a teacher. 
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Yale Divinity School Has 
Motion Picture Seminar 


' ed the topsy-like growth of motion pictures 

in church life is gradually evolving into a 
planned, soundly developed medium is indicated 
by the activity of educators in their work with vis- 
ual aids. This is the second year in which the Di 
vinity School of Yale University has carried on 
practical work in the field of motion pictures for 
which credit is given. 

The Motion Picture Practicum, as it is called. 
has been organized by Dr. Paul H. Vieth, director 
of field work and associate professor of religious edu 
cation at that institution. This seminar is concerning 
itself with the use of visual aids in church programs 
as part of an effort to guide church workers in a 
more effective use of projector and screen in their 
work. 

“Our original purpose in this seminar,” states Dr 
Vieth, “was to study the use of existing motion 
picture materials. It was suggested, however, that 
one way of educating ourselves in motion pictures 
would be to try our hand at production. Moreover, 
there are so few visual aids, particularly in the mo 
tion picture, available for use in religious education 
that it was thought a development of this sort in a 
theological seminary might make a contribution of 
value. Each member of the seminar was required 
to select some theme around which he would de- 
velop a scenario. In this connection we had expert 
help from books on the scenario and from a person 
al visit to the Practicum by Mr. Arthur L. Gale, of 
the Amateur Cinema League.” 

When the end of the school year came, according 
to Dr. Vieth, only one of the scenarios which had been 
developed seemed suitable for filming. This was a 
simple story for children about the ages of nine to 
twelve. It interpreted the petition Forgive Us Ow 
Tres passes from the Lord's Prayer. 

Another member of the seminar, however, had 
produced a scenaric in another course on the Chris- 
tian family. The subject was concerned with the 
education of children in the use of money The 
scenario was designed for use in parent education 

Even though only one member of the seminar 
was available in New Haven during the summer, i! 
was considered desirable to develop these two 
scenarios into picture form. The work according] 
was carried on in co-operation with The Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation with the assistance of 
a commercial photographer. While the ideal plan, 
according to those responsible for the work, would 


ave been to have the whole first vear’s Practicum 
have | to | th hole first year’s Pract 
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participate in the making of the pictures, for many 
reasons this was not possible and it was decided to 
push the work forward so as to have some tangi- 
ble, original work around which the second year’s 
Practicum could center its attention during the first 
semester of the school year 1935-36. 

When the pictures were completed and studied 
by Dr. Vieth and the representatives of the Foun- 
dation, it was found that while interesting they 
were neither sufficiently satisfactory from the 
standpoint of photography or the general arrange- 
ment of the film to consider the experiment com- 
plete. In other words, the first filming of these 
scenarios represented simply a stage not only in the 
production of the finished picture but also in the 
prior preparation of scenario and specifications for 
filming procedure. 

In accordance with the plan, therefore, it was 
arranged that the first edition, so to speak, of these 
pictures would be studied this year by the members 
of the seminar, shown to various critical groups and 
suggestions for revision and improvement consid- 
ered. 

During the second semester of this school year. 
again with the co-operation of The Religious Mo- 
tion Picture Foundation, it is planned to have the 
Practicum as a whole do the refilming of these sub- 
jects, thus effecting a teaching blue print for crea- 
tive work in visual life situation material for re- 
ligious eduction. As stated by Dr. Vieth, this whole 
undertaking has been primarily an educational one 
for those engaged in it. They have had an oppor- 
tunity not only to consider the making of effective 
pictures for religious education, but also to follow 
through stage by stage the process of their evolu- 
tion from ideas to tangible results. While Dr. Vieth 
makes it clear that Yale Divinity School has no 
thought of entering extensively inte the production 
of motion pictures, he suggests that it is possible 
that if this type of educational work is continued 
a few other subjects incorporating further phases 
of experimentation may be developed as the result 
of the interest created in what has been accomplished 


thus far. 


Mission Work to be Dramatized 
in Motion Pictures 

An innovation long desired by those in the religious 
motion picture field is at last in sight. The Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in consultation with the Religious Motion Picture Foun- 
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dation is arranging to have one of its missionaries in 
the field produce a motion picture from a formal 
scenario. Pro 

In the past most films produced by missionaries have 
been a conglomerate of incidental scenes picked up 
around their respective stations. In this case the Meth- 
odist Board has enrolled the missionary, the Reverend 
W. S. Reinoehl of Singapore, S.S. in the Amateur Cin- 
ema League and has had the League send him helpful 
literature on the making of motion pictures. Mr. 
Reinoehl is to prepare the preliminary scenario for a 
dramatic picture, weaving it around his own experi- 
ences and those of other missionaries in his field. This 
scenario is then to be sent to the Board which will go 
over it with the Religious Motion Picture Foundation 
and the Amateur Cinema League, who will criticize it 
and make suggestions from the technical point of view. 
After the scenario has been polished up and rewritten 
it will be returned to Mr. Reinoehl who will then—and 
not until then—start filming the picture. 


Girls' Friendly Society Outstanding Example 
of Motion Picture Interest 


An organization which, for a number of years, 
has taken a very constructive, stimulating attitude 
toward motion pictures is the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety of the U.S. A. This organization is sponsored 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, but 
its membership is open to any girl who wants to 
join, regardless of race, creed, color or age. 

Their program during the current year is on 
Christian citizenship. The October issue of their 
monthly magazine was given over entirely to a con- 
sideration of the motion picture. While the main 
emphasis on this subject at the present time has to 
do with understanding and appreciation of com- 
mercial motion pictures as entertainment in a com- 
munity, the organization has nevertheless stressed 
in its program-building the place of motion pictures 
designed for general non-theatrical use. In fact, 
the Society has a motion picture which demon- 
strates its work. Realizing how often girls go to 
the movies, it was felt by leaders of the organiza- 
tion that an understanding of the best pictures was 
important. 

The first part of the program, which was undertaken 
on the theme of Let’s Go to the Movies centered around 
the idea of helping its own members choose the 
better pictures in movies. This included prepara- 
tion of a list of questions to be used in Society 
meetings on “Do You Know Your Movies?”, “Get- 
ting Your Money’s Worth at the Movies”. Sug- 
gestions for discussion programs on what was seen 
and on developing standards for appraisal of pic- 
tures have been included in these program outlines. 
People who have been studying motion pictures 
from the point of view of churches and allied or- 
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ganizations believe that the Girls’ Friendly Society 
is as movie-minded in a constructive way as any 
group in the country today. 

The appreciation of the leaders of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the value of motion pictures is 
increasingly shown not only in the emphasis they 
are placing on the selection of the best in motion 
pictures as entertainment but in the use of this 
method of expression in their own meetings which 
are concerned with practical understanding and par- 
ticipation in worth while activities of the world in 


which we live. 


Film Activities Among the Denominations 


To capture in motion pictures the activities inci- 
dent to the hundredth anniversary of Baptist mission 
work in India, Mr. Harry Myers, Secretary, Stereop- 
ticon Lectures, Moving Pictures, Exhibits Department 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, has gone to the 
Orient on a special assignment that will keep him away 
until the spring of 1936. Mr. Myers will visit the lead- 
ing Baptist mission stations in Burma and along the 
eastern coast of India from Madras north. In addi- 
tion to material dealing with the work of the missions, 
Mr. Myers plans to film general environmental ma- 
terial of the life and cultures of the sections he visits. 
It is planned to have the film edited in time for the 
Annual Northern Baptist Convention meeting in St. 
Louis, May, 1936. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, Reverend Jay 
S. Stowell of the Board of Home Missions, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
films of a number of interesting church activities, and 
is giving increasing attention to motion picture ma- 
terial. In the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, 
New York City, several pictures of mission work 
abroad are available, and cooperation is given to mis- 
sionaries interested in motion pictures in planning their 
preparation for picture work which gives promise of 
effective use in churches throughout the United States. 

In the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., par- 
ticular attention has been given to the motion picture 
medium for a number of years. The Board of For- 
eign Missions and the Board of National Missions of 
this denomination have been outstanding in the making 
and use of film as well as other visual material as an 
aid in promotional work. The new film added to the 
film library this year includes ten reels on Latin Amer- 
ica. On Wings Under the Southern Cross is a three- 
reel bird’s-eye view of Latin America and its people. 
Single reels of countries of South and Central Amer- 
ica, as well as a ten-reel picture of Mexico called 
Where Latin America Begins, are available. The 
Board of National Missions among other film has pro- 
duced this year Skylines, a three-reel study of a great 
metropolitan center (New York) to which the church 
seeks to minister. 
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DUCATIONAL institutions are becoming more 

conscious of the motion picture film as a 
valuable asset to present-day teaching methods. 
We definitely know, for instance, that visual records 
in the form of motion pictures of certain scientific 
phenomena bring to the student in these fields a clearer 
and more concise picture of the events taking place 
than any other known method. 

We are all familiar with the older system of 
teaching, using only the textbook, lecture and reci- 
tation method whose success or failure depended 
upon the personality of the instructor and the in 
terpretation of the subject matter by the author in 
his textbook. With the motion picture film pro 
duced in all sections of the world the customs, life 
and activity of these people may be brought before 
the eyes of the student in a true and unbiased light 
at the will of the instructor. It is readily seen that 
if the film is planned as an integral part of a course 
of study it soon becomes an invaluable aid. 

Many films, made specifically for teaching pur 
poses by eminent authorities, constitute our present 
stock of genuine “educational films’. In addition, 
there have been produced some films of educational 
value by various industrial and manufacturing con 
cerns as well as by various travel organizations. 
The efforts in making available on 16mm. film 
many valuable theatrical productions, which would 
otherwise be unobtainable to the average school, is 
particularly commendable. We find however, that 
in some cases the material as presented is in a form 
too general to be of maximum service for certain 
types of classroom. use. 

To meet this objection there is a growing interest 
in the production of instructional films by educa 
tional institutions. Here the film is made under 
the direct supervision of the teacher or in some 
cases by the teacher himself. It seems likely thai 
in the future a substantial number of teaching films 
will be produced in this manner. Then by coopera- 
tive exchange with other producing areas there may 
be built up a national film library covering many 
phases of educational activity. The resulting film 
library should become a very important and valu- 
able factor in the present educational system. 

There immediately arises the problem of quality 
and technique in the films which will be produced 
by the school. It seems logical to suppose that al 
most all of the films produced non-professionally 
will be made on 16mm size, sometimes referred to 
as “Amateur Movies”. Experience has shown that 
when an audience views a l6mm. film in a home 
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or other informal gathering they are prone to over- 
look certain shortcomings in technical photography, 
planning, scenario, etc. No such lenience occurs 
when the film is shown to a large class or in an 
auditorium. Here it is critically compared to the 
professional production seen in the theatre. There- 
in rises much of the adverse criticism of the present 
day 16mm. teaching films. 

This comparison is both unfortunate and fortu- 
nate for the future of this type of film. In the first 
place it seems highly improbable that many schools 
and universities would ever have equipment includ- 
ing cameras, illumination equipment, backgrounds, 
personnel and the other elaborate and costly items 
for the production of the professional type films. 
However this critical judgment is a very valuable 
asset in obtaining as high a standard of 16mm. film 
as possible. On the other hand such elaborate 
equipment is often unnecessary for the production 
of educational films. The prime requisite, however- 
is a complete mastery of the technical operation, 
possibilities and limitations of the small equipment. 

The trouble in the past has been that anyone pos- 
sessing a 16mm. camera of any type and an ele- 
mentary knowledge of photography has felt quali- 
fied to produce films. As a matter of fact, many of 
these cameras have definite technical limitations. 
On the other hand, with proper 16mm. equipment 
one can obtain results in the production of educa- 
tional films comparing very favorably with the larger 
35mm. equipment. 

Many excellent 16mm. films have already been 
produced in various areas. Unfortunately some of 
these have had very little publicity and are gen- 
erally unknown to school people. If information 
concerning these films was available, duplications 
in certain fields would be avoided and more effort 
could be placed on original productions. A further 
result would be more extensive use of the films now 
available. 

These remarks, however, should not lead over- 
enthusiastic teachers to believe that 16mm. produc- 
tion is simple and easy. Satisfactory production 
in this field involves many factors with which one 
should become familiar before attempting such 
work. Prospective producers of educational films 
must know the mechanics of motion picture equip- 
ment, types of lighting, editing and selection of 
titles. Although technical excellence is a primary 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Alias Bulldog Drummond (Jack Hulbert, Claud 
Hulbert) (G-B) Super-detective theme complete- 
ly and deftly burlesqued, in typically English 
style. Action more lively than violent, dialog 
amusing without wisecracks, vil'ains who are 
not “tough guys”. Subtle, intelligent, laugh- 
able. English spoken throughout. 12-24-35 
(A) Entertaining (Y) Good C) Exciting 

Annie Oakley (Barbara Stanwyck, Preston 
Foster) (RKO) Hilarious costume comedy of 
Buffalo Bill days, mixing history, slapstick and 
elemental human appeal. Enough color, fast 
action and low comedy to outweigh faults of 
jerky continuity, glaring improbabilities, and 
very unsympathetic hero. 12-10-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Good 

Born for Glory (English production) (G-B) 
Pictures vividly life and spirit of British 
navy, in peace and war, exemp.ified by young 
hero who lives up to his heroic inheritance. 
Weakened by artificial plot, strained coinci- 
dence, and some unintentionally comic shoot- 
ing scenes. 1-7-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 

The Case of the Lucky Legs (Warren W..- 
liam, Genevieve Tobin)(Warner) Perry Mason 
mystery story made into unrecognizable jazz. 
Heavy-drinking-lawyer -detective-hero made so 
flippant and smart-aleck that farce comedy be- 
comes burlesque and mystery is lost in fast tem- 
po, complexity, and struggle for laughs. 12-17-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 

Collegiate (Jack Oakie, Joe Penner) (Para.) 
Gay, irresponsible playboy inherits Girls’ school, 
turns it into “Charm School” featuring dance 
and music, and makes it pay. Preposterous 
and silly farce with a few amusing spots by 
the four comedians. Oakie’s “singing’’ an- 
other feature. 12-31-35 
{A) Absurd (Y)(C) Perhaps amusing 

Coronado (Jack Haley, Leon Errol) (Para.) 
Crude concoction about sailor and girl whose 
father refuses to believe them married. Cheap- 
ly risque in parts, and the rest suffers from 
stale hokum and mediocre acting. Leon Er- 
rol’s extensive clowning is only feature of any 
interest. 12-24-35 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Poor (C) No 

Crime and Punishment (Peter Lorre, Edward 
Arnold) (Columbia) Powerful screening of Dos- 
toyevski’s grim tale about brilliant murderer, 
leaving no clews, driven by conscience to con- 
fess. Arnold splendid as detective. Lorre sin- 
ister and weirdly gripping as hero, but gro- 
tesque and repulsive as lover. 12-17-35 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) By no means 

Dance Band (Buddy Rogers, June Clyde) 
(Ist Division) Most of footage is devoted to 
band music, for hero and heroine are rival 
erchestra leaders working for prize in band 
contest. Wholesome little romance between 
persistent hero and scornful heroine is mildly 
diverting. 12-31-35 
(A) Thin (Y) Harmless (C) If it interests 

Eagle’s Brood, The (Bill Boyd, Wm. Allison) 
(Para.) Another Hopalong Cassidy western 
with Boyd doing his heroics in usual style. 
Heavy gang-villainy accomplishes many shoot- 
ings, including cold-blooded murder of leading 
lady, until Boyd and pal save little grandson 
of aged Mexican outlaw, etc. 1-7-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Hardly (C) No 

East of Java (Charles Bickford) (Univ.) 
Old-style thriller built solely for shudders. 
Sinister ship, oriental crew, caged lions, wreck, 
desert island, gruesome dangers, with tough, 
two-fisted, escaped-criminal hero to run the 
killings, threaten heroine’s virtue, and finally 
die to save her! 12-24-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 

*Frisco Kid (Jas. Cagney, Margaret Lindsay) 
(Warner) Notorious Barbary Coast sensation- 
alized to the limit. Tough hero rises to peak 
of gambling power, till only Vigilantes can end 
vice and. violence. Heroine, crusading editor’s 
daughter, subdues and saves hero from noose 
and for herself. 12-10-35 
(A) Gd. of kind (Y) Unwhole. (C) By no means 

Grand Exit (Edmund Lowe, Ann Sothern) 
(Colum.) Usual detective role for Lowe. He 
deftly solves arson mystery and skilfully nurses 
a romance, though heroine is one of the sus- 
pects. Much fire-alarm excitement and con- 
stant smart-aleck dialog by supremely self- 
satisfied hero and others. 12-10-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Amus. (C) Doubtful 

Guard That Girl (Robert Allen, Florence 
Rice) (Columbia) Thoroughly puzzling thriller, 
uneven in quality but with plot satisfyingly 
complex and ingenious, suspense well main- 
tained and agreeable romantic interest. Act- 
ing not the best and characters not always 
convincing, unfortunately. 1-7-36 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Good (C) Hardly 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


I Dream Too Much (Lili Pons, Henry Fon- 
da) (RKO) Pleasing little story of opera- 
singer who wanted her small-guage husband 
and a baby more than a glamorous stage-ca- 
reer. Fine music, classical and popu'ar, and 
notable for Lili’s charm, unmistakable acting 
talent and glorious singing. 1-7-36 
(A) Enjoyable (Y) Excellent (C) Mature but ed. 

I Found Stella Parish(Ian Hunter, Kay Fran- 
cis, Sybil Jason) (Warner) Romantic melodrama 
of notable quality and fine dialog. From Lon- 
don stage success, innocent heroine’s unfortu- 
nate past drives herself and child into exile. 
Star reporter seeks, finds, loses, and wins. 
Hunter and Jason roles excellent. 12-17-35 
(A) Interesting (Y) Good (C) Beyond them 


The Great Impersonation (Edmund Lowe) 
(Univ.) Wildly improbable thriller with Lowe 
in double-identity role so perfect that double’s 
wife believes him her returned husband. Heavy 
melodrama of gigantic war p'ot with lunatic 


complications. Dia!og, however, in passable 
English instead of wisecracks. 12-24-35 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


The Littlest Rebel (Shirley Temple, John 
Boles) (Fox) Civil War story of South with 
elaborate role amazingly well played by this 
extraordinary little star. Supporting cast some- 
times heavy and wooden. Comedy, charm, 
thrill, and especially pathos. Shirley’s finest 
work to date. 12-24-35 
(A) Exceptional (Y) Excel. (C) Unless too sad 

The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Car- 
lo (Ronald Colman, Joan Bennett) (Fox) Ad- 
venture story with slight plot, gaily and pleas- 
antly done. Colman engaging as impecunious 
Russian nobleman. Makes fortune at Monte Car- 
lo, falls in love with heroine hired to lure him 
back, loses money but wins heroine. 12-31-35 
(A)(Y) Entertaining (C) No interest 

Maria Chapdelaine (French production, Eng- 
lish titles) (Atlantic) Masterpiece of charm and 
power showing life-struggle of French-Canadi- 
ans, God-fearing, life-loving, uneducated coun- 
try folk, devoted to tradition and family, strong 
in simplicity of motive and character. Famous 
novel finely screened. 12-24-35 
(A)Notable (Y)Excel. (C) Mostly beyond them 

Metropolitan (Lawrence Tibbetts, Virginia 
Bruce) (Fox) Thin story built expressly as frame 
for operatic arias and songs finely rendered 
with usual Tibbetts vigor. His acting is highly 
self-confident, expansive, explosive, but hardly 
satisfying. Many moments unconsciously com- 
ic, or less comic than intended. 12-17-35 
(A) Fair (Y) Fairly good (C) Harmless 

The Morals of Marcus (Lupe Velez, Ian Hunt- 
er) (British-Gaumont) Fair screening of W. J. 
Locke story about English girl escaping Turk- 
ish harem, attaching herself to unsentimental 
English archaeologist, and winning out to wife- 
hood. Caddish villain manages to insert ob- 
jectionable dialog and action. 12-10-35 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Better not (C) No 

Music is Magic (Alice Faye, Bebe Daniels, 
Ray Walker)(Fox) Lively musical comedy sa- 
tire on Hollywood about fading, tempermental 
movie star (well played by Bebe) and an aspir- 
ing vaudeville troupe that finally succeeds in 
getting into the movies. Slapstick antics of 
Mitchell and Durante get tiresome. 12-31-35 
(A) Fair of kind (Y)(C) Probably entertaining 

The Old Homestead (Mary Carlyle, Lawrence 
Gray) (Liberty) Ordinary comedy, elementary 
in plot and acting, dubbed with famous title. 
Heroine gets rural quintette chance at radio 
in big city. Proves unhappy venture, hero goes 
woman-chasing, but finally back to country 
for happy ending. 12-10-35 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) Little interest 

One Way Ticket (Walter Connolly, Lloyd 
Nolan) (Columbia) Good acting in implausible 
tale of romance born behind prison walls. 
Fine daughter of prison-guard captain marries 
escaped convict who is finally caught and 
brought back to finish sentence. Ethics a bit 
dubious in spots. 12-31-35 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Doubtful (C) No 

Over Night (Robt. Donat, Pearl Argyle) (Gau- 
mont-British) Finely acted light melodrama 
about country bank clerk who yearns for city 
thrills, “‘borrows’”’ bank funds and entrains for 
London. Smooth train acquaintance scents easy 
money, but heroine, unwilling member of gang, 
saves all. Three notable roles. 12-17-35 
(A) Rather good (Y) Good (C) Perhaps 


(Y) Youth 


(C) Children 


Rose of the Rancho (Gladys Swarthout, John 
Boles) (Para.) The famous Belasco stage- 
play becomes a rather antequated western, 
with the action slowed down to musical-com- 
edy tempo. Swarthout’s singing is the feature. 
Benign John Boles does the best he can with 
a strenuous he-man role. 1-7-36 
(A) Fair (Y) Fairly good (C) Little interest 

Sans Famille (French Production) (Atlantic 
Films) Fine screening of famous Malot story of 
kidnapped English boy, reared in France, buf- 
feted by misfortune, finally restored to mother. 
Outstanding work by Robert Lynen, hero of 
**Poil de Carotte’’. Many scenes charming, few 
harsh, none dull. No English titles. 12-17-35 
(A)(Y) Excellent (C) Mostly very good 

Scrooge (Sir Seymour Hicks and English 
cast) (Para.) British film rendering truly and 
beautifully the story, backgrounds and spirit 
of the immortal “‘Christmas Carol’’. Character 
interpretation, tempo of action, and especially 
the role of Scrooge by Sir Seymour would 
please Dickens himself. 12-24-35 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Excellent 

Ship Cafe’ (Carl Brisson, Arline Judge) 
(Para.) Inconsequential tale of a seaman who 
becomes involved with a cheap night-club, a 
cheap girl and a cheap countess. Third rate at- 
tempts at songs and dances, feeble comedy, 
little material of interest to anyone. Supposed 
“smart’’ dialog is painful. 12-24-35 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Poor (C) No 

So Red the Rose (Margaret Sullavan, Walter 
Connolly) (Para.) Pictures charmingly life in 
the Old South, sentimental, idyllic, till Civil 
War brings terror, hallucinations, heartbreak. 
tragedy, ruin and social chaos. Beautifully done 
but continuous disaster make it as depressing as 
entertaining. Quite anti-war. 12-17-35 
(A)(Y) Fine of kind (C) Doubtful 

Splendor (Miriam Hopkins, Joel McCrea) 
(U.A.) Sophisticated society drama, smartly 
produced but with unpleasant theme and wood- 
en hero. Aristocratic mother would make son 
marry money, but he weds humble heroine who 
devotedly gives herself to rich patron to get job 
for husband to save family finances. 12-31-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 

Stormy (Noah Beery Jr., Jean Rogers) (Univ.) 
Melodramatic, stirring story of ranch life, cent- 
ered around boy hero’s devoted love for horses. 
His own colt makes the complications. Charac- 
ter interest and human appeal atone for in- 
credibilities and technical faults. Wild horse 
herd in Painted Desert notable. 12-10-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Excit. but good 

Sylvia Scarlett (Hepburn, Aherne,Grant) (RKO) 
Hepburn does fine dual role in appealing ro- 
mantic whimsy. Heroine masquerading as boy, 
with father, joins cockney crook. They reform 
and become show troupe. Their adventures make 
delightful comedy and some grim pathos. Lovely 
photography and notable performances. 12-31-35 
(A) Notable (Y) Good (C) Little interest 

Transatlantic Tunnel (Richard Dix, Leslie 
Banks, Madge Evans) (Gau.-Brit.) Great specta- 
cle-drama, ably done, of gigantic engineering 
task to bind England and America. Done with 
dignity, power and surprising convincingness 
Expertly achieves credible combination of hu- 
man interest and monstrous mechanics. 12-17-35 
(A)(Y) Very int. of kind (C) Perhaps too strong 

Two for Tonight (Bing Crosby, Joan Bennett) 
(Para.) Slapstick farce about crooner forced 
by absurd circumstances into playwriting, and 
his complex struggles to find plot in real ex- 
perience. Boland and Cossart amusing. Mildly 
entertaining whole, with incessant close-ups of 
Bing looking his best. 12-10-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Prob. good (C) If it interests 

Your Uncle Dudley (E. E. Horton) (MGM) 
Wholesome domestic farce-comedy of long-suf- 
fering ‘“‘booster’’ of small-town enterprise;, 
with loving cups as sole reward, his business 
dwindling, relations to be supported, and a pa- 
tient fiancee. But the worm turns at last and 
domestic happiness is restored. 12-31-35 
(A) Gd. of kind (Y) Amusing (C) Fairly amus. 

Youth March (Soviet newsreel) (Amkino) First 
in series of propaganda reels showing glorious 
life under Soviet. Red Square in gala dress. 
Thousands of radiant youth and children march, 
drill, maneuver. Stalin in person, and in huge 
portraits, dominates all as beneficent father of 
Russian progress. 12-10-35 
(A) Striking (Y-C) Int. unless thot misleading 
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A\mong the Magazines and Books 





Nation’s Schools (November, 7°35) “Director 
Guides Teachers in Use of Visual Aids,” by E. 
Winifred Crawford. 

Excellent suggestions are presented as to the 
most helpful relations between a director of visual 
education and classroom teachers, as to teachers’ 
meetings for visual instruction technique, and the 


issuing of bulletins. 


National Board of Review Magazine (November, 
35) “The Motion Picture and Music,” by Douglas 
Moore, Department of Music, Columbia University. 

Harper’s Magazine for July published an article by 
Professor Moore, which is, in part, reproduced with 
additional matter. A complete history of the vari 


ous attempts to associate music with pictures, both 


silent and sound, gives a far better appreciation of 


this difficult art to the average person. A reaction 
has set in towards more and more pantomime and 
less dialogue. “The idea of visual flow has been 
rediscovered, the magic of photography has been at 
least partly restored, and we are now receiving 
examples of greatly improved pictures.” It has been 
discovered that the new art of the film can much 
more successfully reproduce the novel than it can 
the stage. Directors learned that there is as much 
danger in sonorous as in photographic literalness. 
An imitative effect may be distracting “when not 
sensitively related to the underlying dramatic val 
ues.” The timeless element of music is illuminated 
by Prof. Moore, since it merges moods and emo 
tions of the past into the present situation, and 
also prophetically reaches into the future and 
weaves the coming moods and emotions into what 
now is. “The power of music over the imagination 
is probably greater than that of any other medium 
of expression. [It should pass almost unnoticed 
(in any form of dramatic projection) but should 
add to the emotional reaction of the audience un 
consciously. It would be a great feather in the 
cap of the young art of the motion picture if it 
could realize the musical possibilities which the 
theatre has so largely ignored.” 

The Forum (November, °35) “Mickey vs. Pop 
eye,” by William deMille. 

A recent vote amongst school children to decide 
upon the relative popularity of Mickey Mouse and 
Popeye indicates a probable victory for the latter 
by a small number of votes. “This is amazing and 
revolutionary Must the gentle altruism of 
Mickey bow to the rugged individualism of Pop- 
eye?” Under the drive of modern progress and 


world mechanization, the right and left schools of 


Conducted by STELLA EVELYN MYERS 


juvenile philosophy have each evolved their own 
appropriate symbols: “Mickey, a veritable Sir Gala- 
had, polished, courteous, unselfish, and full of a 
great desire to help the world; Popeye, sinister, self- 
assertive, worshipping strength rather than justice, 
determined to dominate rather than to help. Should 
Popeye commit an uncouth act he excuses it 
by the nearest approach to an apology he can find 
in his nature—I yam what I yam, and that’s all I 
yam’.” 

Mr. deMille deplores Popeye, like a Hun from 
the North, threatening the cultural supremacy of 
Mickey and Minnie. It means even the disintegra- 
tion of domestic ideals and the integrity of the 
American home. As to physical expression, we 
find, “Mickey’s voice, gentle, childish, charming; 
Popeye's rough, raw, and raucous. Mickey’s grace- 
ful movements and his long and expressive tail are 
poetry, whereas Popeye's movements are uncouth, 
jerky, expressive of power without beauty.” 

The explanation of the vote being almost a tie, 
is possibly in the fact that both of these figures dis- 
play the quality of courage. No two heroes since 
the world began have so frequently dared the im- 
possible as these two. By all the laws of nature 
and man the two have died a thousand deaths. 
‘They both achieve. Each in his own way strives 
to solve the world’s problems. It will be interest- 
ing to see which will dominate the future thought 


Collier’s (October 26, °35) 
guage’, by Winston Churchill. 


“Everybody’s Lan- 


The development of the genius of Charlie Chap- 
lin in the American environment, producing in him 
the king of pantomimie art, is thoughtfully ana- 
lyzed. “It is the supreme achievement of Mr. Chap- 
lin that he has revived in modern times one of the 
ereat arts of the ancient world.” This art had its 
golden age under the early Caesars. Since panto- 
mime is the true universal language, Mr. Churchill 
believes that it should be revived with a deliberate 
limitation of the mechanical aids now in use. 

“The primitive mind thinks more easily in pic- 
tures than in words. The films which are shown 
amid the stillness of the African tropical night or 
under the skies of Asia may determine, in the long 
run, the fate of empires and of civilizations. They 
will promote, or detroy, the prestige by which the 
white man maintains his precarious supremacy 
amid the teeming multitudes of black and brown 
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and yellow.” When we think of Chaplin, we think 
especially of his feet, but his feet are a “property”. 
His feet and walk are the feet and walk of a cab- 
man that Chaplin often saw in the Kensington 
Road, in London, and to whom they were not 
humorous. “But the boy saw the comic possibili- 
ties of that uneasy progress. He watched the old 
man and copied his movements until he had mas- 
tered every step in the dismal repertoire and turned 
it into mirth. 

“The same power of observation, the same patient 
and would be used— 





thoroughness, could be used 
to give us convincing characterizations of serious 
roles. Chaplin has desired to portray the role of 
Napoleon in a serious characterization. Churchill 
believes that his future may lie in the portrayal of 
such characters in non-talking films, and in the de- 
velopment of a universal cinema. “To explore the 
possibilities of the non-talking film, to make of it 
a new and individual art form, would not be a retro- 
grade step, but an advance.” The author holds that 
dialogue, a necessary party of a stage play, is not 
inherent in a picture any more than it is in a ballet. 
Of all the many brilliant and original minds asso- 
ciated with the cinema today, there is no one so 
well equipped for this experiment as Mr. Chaplin. 
Possibly no one else would venture upon it. “I 
wish him good luck—and the courage of his own 
convictions and his own magnificent powers.” 


Intercine (October, ’35) “I Talked with Charlie 
Chaplin”, by A. J. Urban. 

During an interview in Chaplin’s bungalow, the fol- 
lowing ideas were voiced. “Picture and talk do not tol- 
erate each other. It is the union of two different inco- 
herent forms.” He intends to try out talking pictures, 
but not in his tramp character for this character be- 
longs to all countries. Talking would localize him. 
One word in this character would kill Chaplin’s 
twenty years’ work. In the comedian’s new pic- 
ture, he thought of having the other characters talk 
while he would remain silent, but that would look 
as if he were dumb, so sound is used only indirect- 
ly. “No actors in sound pictures could be employed 
as they forgot the art of mimicry. Cameramen and 
assistant directors, likewise, who knew the silent 
art, had to be engaged. When people talk, action 
stops; comedy demands action. I shall always 
make only silent comedies, even if I gave up the 
tramp character and started with a new one.” If 
he ever makes a talking picture, it will be a drama, 
never a comedy. Cartoons are today the only 
American art in films, “because in it and only in it 
the artist is absolutely free to use his phantasy and 
to do whatever he likes to do with the picture.” 

He believes that colors in our best late films are 
too heavy. “There is a big difference between 
viewing a still picture and seeing masses of color 
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in motion.” The reviewer suggests that here Chap- 
lin is suggesting an excellent problem for research 


students. 


Sierra Educational News (December, °35) “A 
Unique Project in Map-Making,” by D. P. Lucas. 

Making a map, in which each state is represented 
by its most typical wood, was accomplished after 
one and a half years spent in making inquiries of 
all the states. A print of the map is interesting and 
instructive, but especially will be appreciated the 
list of woods from Alabama to Wyoming. 


Sight and Sound (London, Autumn, ’35) “Films 
in a Rural School,” by A. S. C. Lambon, M. R. S. T. 
Excellent adaptations of projection under unfavor- 
able conditions are here shown to produce good 
results. A cloak-rooin is converted into a projec- 
tion room, seating 50 pupils; the machine is always 
ready and no time is lost in having a picture lesson. 
After trying many types of screens, an ordinary 
twill sheet has proved satisfactory and has the ad- 
vantage of being easily rolled up. 

“Making the Past Live,” by Mary Field, M. A. 
No one making original dramatizations of historical 
scenes, either on the stage or pictorially, should be 
ignorant of the very pertinent points brought out 
in this article. Since a picture is always definite 
in detail, the problem is considered of giving a gen- 
neral idea of multiplicity of detailed conditions 
over a period of history. “Inaccuracy is, I think, 
forgivable in an historical film, but untruthfulness 
is inexcusable. Too much accuracy will kill a film, 
make the actors wooden, enchain the director, limit 
the scenario writer. The aim of an historical film 
should be to interpret the past with truth and 
honesty, and then it doesn’t matter if the hats are 
five years out of date, or if the make-up is modelled 
on a portrait of ten years before the action.” 


Grade Teacher (December, 735) “Symbol Sto- 
ries,’ by Mary Combs and Agnes Lehman. 

Pupils combine art and language to tell a geog- 
raphy story. The illustrated stories are fully re- 
produced. An enigmatic element introduces the 


spirit of a game. 


Third Dimension Picture Books 

FooTpRINT SERIES: Giants of the Animal Kingdom, 
Strange Animals, Monkeys and Apes, Wild Oven. 
Published by Orthovis Printing Company, Chicago, 
with the cooperation of Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory. These four books for children, designed to bring 
authentic pictures and stories about animals from the 
natural history museum into the homes and schools, 
are new additions to “The Footprint Series.” Four 
previous titles in the series—“The Lion,” “The Bear,” 
“The Deer,” and “Wild Sheep and Goats” were re- 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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| Department of Visual Instruction 


The St. Louis Meetings 


HE FEBRUARY meeting of the Department of 

Visual Instruction will be held, as usual, concur- 
rently with the annual meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence at St. Louis, February 22 to 29, 1936 
—but with one marked departure from previous practice. 
It is planned to condense the customary three-day pro- 
gram into a day and a half. This is done to bring the 
Department of Visual Instruction into accord with the 
recent regulations of the Department of Superintend- 
ence which were adopted to avoid conflict between the 
main sessions and the group sessions and to ease the 
difficulty of finding separate assembly rooms for some 
thirty-six subordinate Departments which seek to hold 
their sessions during the same days. It is further be- 
lieved that a closely-knit program of a day and a half 
may appeal strongly to many in the visual field whose 
free time is rigidly limited, and that such concentration 
may result in still larger attendance on the visual in- 
struction program. 

The program is still in process of formation and 
therefore, as given below, should be considered merely 
tentative. Changes and additions will undoubtedly be 
made but the final form will appear in the February 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN which will reach its readers a 
week or ten days before the meetings. 

Program of the Winter Meeting of 
The Department of Visual Instruction 
of the N. E. A. 


(Monday and Tuesday, February 24th and 25th) 
Held concurrently with the meetings of 
The Department of Superintendence at St. Louis, 
February 22-27, 1936 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24th 

12 O'clock, Noon. Department Luncheon and Regis- 
tration. (Send reservation for luncheon—$1.00— 
to Amelia Meissner, Chairman of Arrangement, 
Educational Museum, 3325 Bell Avenue, St. Louis. ) 


Hotel Melbourne, Grand and Lindell Boulevards 
(Bus or Taxi to St. Louis Educational Museum) 
2 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Afternoon Session at St. Louis 


Educational Museum ; 
Session will be devoted to several demonstration les- 
sons using visual aids, with classes of pupils from 
lower grades, intermediate grades, and High School; 
and to a close-up survey of the actual workings of the 
Educational Museum and its extensive service to St. 
Louis Schools, under the direction of Miss Amelia B. 
Meissner. 
(Bus or Taxi to St. Louis Municipal Auditorium) 
4:45 P.M. to 5:45 P.M. Lecture-Presentation (in 
hall of Auditorium) 
by Arthur C. Pillsbury of Berkeley, California, of some 
of his remarkable motion pictures on biological, horti- 
cultural and floral subjects. Mr. Pillsbury, formerly 
with the National Parks Service, famous for his stop- 
motion studies of plant and flower growth, now carry- 
ing on his researches in collaboration with the 


Conducted by E. C. WAGGONER, Secretary-Treasurer 


University of California, has produced pictures that 
are not only beautiful and amazing but of great scien- 
tific importance. His work on potato-growing for ex- 
ample, is likely to prove epoch-making. (This is one 
of the films to be shown). 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25th. 
7:30 A.M. to 8:45 A.M. Informal Breakfast Hour 
at Hotel Melbourne (Bus or Taxi to Auditorium) 
9:00 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. Morning Session in hall 
in Auditorium 
“Teaching Safety through Visual Methods” 
Address by Herbert J. Stack, of the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and associated with the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and with the National Safety Council. (Accompanied 
with slides and talking pictures). 
“Preparing Teachers in the Use of Visual-Sensory 
Aids” 


Address by William A. Yeager of the School of Edu- 

cation, University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Yeager has long 

been conducting courses which prepare teachers to 

meet the requirements of the State of Pennsylvania 

for training in the use of visual aids in teaching. 
“The Jones Rotary System of Instruction” 


Address by Arthur O. Baker of the John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. This presentation will 
be accompanied by screen projections giving in full 
detail the working of this outstanding development in 
the field of visual instruction. 

(Two shorter addresses may be added to this session) 


2:00 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Afternoon Session in hall 
of Auditorium 
“Motion Pictures — Not for Theatre” 
Address by Edwin A. Krows, long engaged in picture 
production, both theatrical and educational, author of 
well-known books on the picture field, and recently 
Managing Editor of The New Outlook, New York 
City. This address will summarize the author’s com- 
plete history of the non-theatrical motion picture field 
from beginnings to date. This unique work, now in 
manuscript form nearly ready for publication, will be 
an authoritative record of the first decades of the 
visual movement that would otherwise be lost. The 
book is planned for appearance in 1936. 
The American Film Institute” 


Address by Edgar Dale, of the School of Education, 
Ohio State University, whose notable contributions in 
scholarship and research to the visual field have al- 
ready received nation-wide circulation. Dr. Dale will 
give an authoritative and detailed presentation of 
plans, aims, present activities and future prospects of 
an undertaking of vital interest to the whole field of 
visual instruction. 

A Symposium on “Sound and Silent Films in 
Teaching” 
The various aspects, characteristics and problems of 
the two current forms of motion pictures for teaching 
will be treated by selected speakers and by free dis- 
cussion from the floor. Typed questions and answers 
from educators throughout the country will be pro- 
jected on the screen inviting further discussion by the 
audience and two reels of outstanding educational 
sound films will be run. 


4:30 P.M. A very brief business meeting will close 


the sessions. 
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The Educational Screen 


News and Notes — 





Use of Sound Films Increasing 

The number of educational institutions which are 
installing sound equipment is increasing rapidly. 

The Boards of Education in the cities of New 
Haven, Conn., Tarrytown, N. Y., and Allentown, Pa., 
have initiated a talking picture program in their school 
systems this fall. In Newark, N. J. Mr. A. G. Balcom, 
Director of Visual Instruction, is working out a pro- 
gram for the use of sound films in the curriculum 
of the schools, and has ordered a number of such 
subjects. The Port Chester Public School System, 
N. Y., has recently purchased additional sound film 
and equipment. 

The State Teachers College at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
and Teachers College for the City of Boston have 
started a library of Teacher Training films. Among 
the institutions who are continually adding to their 
sound film library are the State Teachers Colleges at 
Kutztown, Pa., and Plattsburg, N. Y., Columbia Col- 
lege at Dubuque, Ia., Indiana University, and the State 
University of Iowa. The Extension Divisions of the 
University of Wisconsin and the University of Cali- 
fornia plan to distribute educational sound films to 
schools throughout their states. 

Many museums are also including educational talking 
pictures in their service to schools, among them The 
Cleveland Educational Museum, The Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, The St. Paul Institute, The Chil- 
dren’s Museum in Boston, The Buffalo Museum, and 
the Museum of Science and Industry in New York 
City. 


Resolutions Passed by the Visual Instruction 
Section of the Ohio Education Association 

“Resolved that the Visual Instruction Section of the 
Ohio Education Association make a practical effort 
to see that producers of such pictures as are based on 
the works of Shakespeare and similar literature, com- 
monly read in school, are encouraged by remunerative 
box-office receipts. Such pictures can only be pro- 
duced if they are given adequate financial returns. In- 
asmuch as ‘these pictures provide the means by which 
these classics may be dramatized and visualized it is 
the belief of this group that theater managers should 
be requested to secure them, and when so secured that 
the children should be offered ample opportunity to 
view them. 

“Be it further resolved that the chairman of the 
Visual Education Section be authorized to appoint two 
standing committees, one to study and report in “Ohio 
Schools”, the causes of damage to motion picture film, 
and one to study the relative merits of expressing one 
sensory experience by means of another sense com- 
municatory-form.” 


Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


Slides on School Activities 

Six sets of colored stereopticon slides depicting ac- 
tivities in the nursery school, kindergarten, primary, 
and upper elementary grades may be borrowed upon 
application to the United States Office of Education. 
There are between 54 and 65 slides in the sets and are 
grouped under the following titles: A Day in a Nurs- 
ery School, Kindergarten Activities, Primary Grade 
Activities, Coordinated Nursery School, Kindergarten 
and Primary Activities, and Elementary School Ex- 
periences. 

A set of 12 slides showing the graphic representa- 
tion of enrollments, attendance, length of session, etc., 
for kindergarten-primary grades as described in Office 
of Education Bulletin 1930, No. 30 “Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, A Statistical and Graphic Study,” 
is also available upon request. . 


Cleveland Library Bookmarks 

Motion Picture Bookmarks, a service provided by 
the Cleveland Public Library to Cleveland citizens for 
the last 12 years, will now be made available to citizens 
throughout the United States by the Office of Educa- 
tion on its weekly radio program of Education in the 
News. 

Motion-picture bookmarks are short lists of books 
which promise interesting reading in connection with 
current films based on famous novels, biographies, or 
historical episodes. 

The first bookmark broadcast dealt with Booth Tark- 
ington’s Alice Adams; the second with A Midsumme 
Night's Dream, and each week the outstanding current 
film is chosen for similar recognition. 

A further service to librarians recently instituted by 
the Cleveland Public Library is the monthly publication 
of Books and Films, edited by Mrs. Ina Roberts, pub- 
licity director. The purpose of this monthly material 
is to furnish suggestions on promoting interest in 


books through current films. 


Photography Aids in Safety Work 

The following letter written to Camera Craft 
speaks for itself: | 

“The writer is a member of the California High- 
way Patrol who has for the last three years been 
specially detailed to Safety work in the school of 
his county. I conceived the idea that motion pic- 
tures would hold the interest of the children far 
more than speeches and that instead of boring them 
by repetition, pictures showing the right and 
wrong actions in traffic as well as bad accidents, 
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Educational Talking Pictures 





New RCA Plan 
gives you both film 
service and perfected 

projector on 
self-supporting basis 


Just a month ago the first announce- 
ment was made of the new plan by 
which RCA makes it possible for 
youtoget talking picture equipment 
and films for your school without 
drawing on school board funds. 

Already educators in all parts of 
the country have shown great in- 
terest. The first shows sponsored by 
this Plan have begun. 


What the Plan offers 


Here is what you get: the famous 
RCA 16mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Projector, a remarkable device that 
is as simple to operate as a radio, yet 
gives exceptional brilliance, clarity 
and steadiness of the picture, plus 
great naturalness of sound. 

AND, in addition, a fine program 
service, supplied by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., 
New York City, famous for creating 
attractive programs. You are sup- 
plied with ten programs, one for 
each scholastic month. 


RCA SELF-FINANCING 
INSTITUTIONAL MOTION PICTURE PLAN 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., a subsidiary of the 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ._— 


isis: % 


AT A PROFIT 





RCA 16mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector, a simplified version of the famous RCA Photophone 
Projector used in leading theatres. As simple to operate as a radio. 


How it is financed 


There is a down payment of $50, 
which can be raised locally. And 
there are ten monthly payments of 
$60 each, covering ten scholastic 
months. These can be more than 
covered by charging a small admis- 
sion to each show. Payments cover 
use of program for one day, regard- 
less of number of showings. Addi- 
tional days, $15 each per program. 


The films 


Pictures are the best available, 
appealing to teachers as well as 
students. There are educational 
subjects; classics such as Jane Eyre 
and The Last of the Mohicans; 
sports; mews; cartoons. 


Equipment becomes yours 


At the end of a calendar year you 
own outright the RCA Projector, 
and have had the ten monthly pro- 
grams necessary to give a show 
during each of the school months. 
Admissions have paid for it all, and 
have left a margin for school uses. 
In subsequent years film rental be- 
comes the only expense. 


For full information 


There is a coupon below. Clip it, 
get complete story about this wonder- 
ful plan that makes sound motion 
pictures and equipment so easy for 
any school to obtain. Clip the cou- 
pon—don’t go another month with- 
out talking pictures in vour school. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Visual Sound Section 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., Dept. ES 


Financing Motion Picture Plan. 
Name 
School 


Street 


Please send me full details of the RCA Self- 
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would be the greatest possible medium of instruc- 
tion. Therefore I purchased a 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture camera, a projector, a large beaded glass screen 
capable of showing brilliantly enough for a large 
auditorium and other necessary equipment. 


“I then arranged with the schools for honor chil- 
dren in Safety to be appointed to act out parts on 
the highways and let the children act out parts in 
realistic aggidents showing the right and wrong 
actions. These shots were made so realistic that 
even the teachers were fooled. Needless to say the 
children in the 100 odd schools of the county can 
hardly wait for the next visit of the officer with the 
“pictures, and are so well versed in the laws and rules 
that the county won first place among the 58 other 
counties of the state for its Safety work as judged 
by the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


New Study Guides Prepared 


The release of a number of new films of outstand- 
ing literary merit has led the Motion Picture Commit- 
tee of the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association, to recommend the 
preparation of additional photoplay guides of the type 
that has become increasingly popular with high school 
teachers and students in recent months. 


On the basis of the Department’s recommendations, 
Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., of Newark, 
New Jersey, have just released study guides on the 
three new pictures, Mutiny on the Bounty, A Tale of 

wo Cities and Scrooge. Similar guides have been 
published for the following films: The Last Days of 
Pompeu, The Three Musketeers, Les Miserables, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Fang and Claw, and 
Seven Keys to Baldpate. 


Evaluation of Films for Use in Biology 
(Concluded from page 9) 


tions occurring at the beginning of the table were 
well answered in the film by clear and distinct pic- 
tures accompanied by suitable sub-titles. Question 
5, however, was the type of question not well an- 
swered by the pictures of the film and had no sub- 
title as an explanation. Hence the answers to this 
varied from “three hours” to “three weeks.” 


From the above discussion it may be concluded 
that useful information may be obtained by high 
school pupils from one presentation of a film if the 
pictures are clear and distinct and the accompany- 
ing sub-titles are simple and direct, that misconcep- 
tions are likely to arise in the minds of the pupils 
if the photography is poor or if the sub-titles are 
involved and technical, that time relationships can- 
not be clearly shown in the film unless the action 
is accompanied by a suitable explanation. 
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The Nation-Wide Postal-Card Questionnaire 


—prepared by the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the N. E. A. during the past fall for 
continuous mailings during 1936—has begun go- 
ing into the mails with the new year. Report on 
first returns will be made in the February issue 
of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 











New Jersey Visual Education Activities 
By A. G. BALCOM 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey 

The New Jersey Visual Education Association 
has had a busy season. The Fall Meeting of the 
Association was held in the high school, at Vine- 
land, October 8th. The program had been ar- 
ranged by Lawrence R. Winchell, superintendent 
of schools, in Vineland. It consisted of an after- 
noon session, a luncheon period, and an evening 
session. The meeting was held in the southern part 
of the state, so that it would be of special interest 
to teachers in that vicinity. Teachers and pupils 
assisted in this program of proving the value of 
visual aids. In the evening, the commercial repre- 
sentatives demonstrated maps, projectors and other 
material available to teachers. The program con- 
cluded with an auditorium presentation of 16mm. 
sound films. 

The Association, which met in Atlantic City on 
November 9th, at the same time as the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, had its own program, 
which is reproduced here. It boasted the largest 
attendance of its history. All the addresses were 
effectively illustrated. 

Morning Session 
Singing—With the Use of Song Slides. 
“Administering Visual Aids in a School’—William B. Har- 
grove, Principal, Charlton St. School, Newark. 
“The Local History of New Jersey”’—John Garth Coleman, 


Principal, Jos. F, Brandt yt. High School, Hoboken. 
“Visual Aids for Classroom and Shop’—George F. Bowne, 
Instructor in the Manual Arts, Weequahic H. S., Newark. 
“Creative Education in a Rural School” (Illustrated by Pupils’ 
Work)—Rose D. Gerlach, Principal, Joyce Kilmer School, 
Lodi. 
Afternoon Session 
Educational Value of Puppets” (Illustrated by a Marionette 
Play of the Summit Schools)—Alice Mihleis, State Di- 
rector, New Jersey Marionette Guild. 


“Teacher Training in the Use of Visual Aids”—Lawrence R. 
Winchell, Supt. of Schools, Vineland. 

“Selection of Pictures for Schools’—Illustrated by Reproduc- 
tions from the Galleries of Raymond and Raymond, N. 
Y. C—Sherman Smith. 

“Recording a Circus Activity” (New Color Process—Eastman 
Kodachrome )—Jean Parnes, Instructor, Subnormal Chil- 
dren, Burnet Street School, Newark. 


The first bulletin of the Association was dis- 
tributed to teachers at the meeting. 
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BEGINS WITH PICTURES 


Give a child a picture that he can study at length; tell him what it is and 
what it means. He will readily understand and it will provide an excellent 
stimulus to his imagination and reasoning. 


That is the fundamental basis of teaching with a Balopticon—the instrument 
of still picture projection. Still pictures, projected onto a screen, give the 
entire class time to absorb the point being taught because it is vividly and 
permanently impressed on the students’ minds. 


There are several models of B & L Balopticons which project either lantern 
slide or opaque object illustrations or both. The complete Balopticon Cata- 
log E-11 describes all of them. Write for your copy. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Above, Model B Balopticon for 
lantern slide projection. 
Below, Model BDT, the same 
as model B but with a con- 
venient tilting base. 


30): £0) el NS Se ee) 
ORTHOGON LENSES AND B & L FRAMES 


WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION 
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School Department 





Assembly Programs With Pupil-Made 


ITHOUT doubt two of the best and most in- 
teresting assembly programs that we have had 
during the last year have been those for which the 
pupils made their own slides. 
Our program on the life and inventions of Thomas 
A. Edison probably appealed to the children more than 
‘did the one we presented on mathematics. However, 
for both programs the making of the slides served as 
a valuable means of motivating the research work as 
well as for self-expression. They also appealed so 
much to the children’s interest that the problem of 
discipline faded completely away. Then, too, their 
drawings—though rather crude at times—were a 
tremendous help in conveying the ideas realistically 
and the children learned the importance of Ruskin’s 
words: “Learn to draw — that you may set down 
clearly and usefully records of such things as cannot 
be described in words, — either to assist your own 
memory or to convey distinct ideas of them to other 
people.” 












atl Se 


“SPROCKET 


PROJECTOR 


<~_ SILENT 
; or 


am). ! “\\sounp 


ON eS 
All \ \ y 
Shaft ' \ 4 No Bolts 
Driven < No Chains 
J ° 
Straight . S._46 , Ne 
Soun Sound 
Aperture Drum 
Direet Ask any professional operator : No . 
Beam of aie eflecte 
Light on why thess HOLMES 16 mm Light From 
Sound be . Sound 
Saath ont features are so necessary to the Track to, 
Phete Coll finest sound reproduction and — 
Hold Pack : : : No Claw 
Sevechat picture projection. F nth mee 
Filtered Write for full descriptive Ne High 
d : e 
sprocket literature. Shafts 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1813 M. ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Slides 


The making of the slides also, due to the intense 
interest aroused, created a greater desire to know more 
about the subject involved. More class responses took 
place and more research work was done. The pupils 
gained in the ability to organize and eliminate infor- 
mation ; they also gained a greater appreciation of the 
work of scientists, mathematicians, and authors. Cor- 
relation resulted in the motivation of drawing, Eng- 
lish work, mathematics, science, and purposeful 
reading. 

For our Thomas A. Edison program, the objec- 
tive was to study the life of the great inventor and 
to learn about his inventions so as to report the find- 
ings to others in such a way that they would develop 
an appreciation of him as a man and of his contribu- 
tion to civilization. 

The time devoted to this project—including the cor- 
relation with the home-room guidance work was 
about one month. During that time the pupils not only 
gathered together instructive and inspiring facts con- 
cerning the life, character, and working habits of the 
most outstanding scientist of the world’s history, but 
they also gained excellent training in the selection of 
those facts which would prove most interesting to a 
group of listeners. Through this study a greater ap 
preciation for the patience, the hard work, and the 
industry of this man was gained. 

After assembling all of our data on Mr. Edison, we 
then started in on the problem of gathering together 
reliable pictures and drawings which illustrated his 
various inventions both in the process of making and 
after being completed. All sorts of references in the 
various science books of the school, public library, and 
Children’s Museum were consulted. In some instances. 
the pictures were traced directly on to the glass. In 
other cases, the drawings were made by the children 
on paper and then traced on the glass. 

Naturally not all of the children were able to draw 
well — but others who were able were happy to assist 
in the making of the slides or in some cases actually 
to make the slides for their classmates who were to give 
the oral reports in the assembly period. In this way 
were established correct mental attitudes of coopera- 
tion and helpfulness. 

The following topics seemed best for us to illus- 
trate: 

1. Interesting scenes from the early years of Thomas 


Edison 
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AT LAST! 


RECENT FIRST RUN 
PRODUCTIONS IN 
16 mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 








New Exclusive 16 mm. 
Sound Masterpieces 
for 1936 


include such famous films as: 


"THE IRON DUKE" 
with George Arliss 


"CHU CHIN CHOW" 


"PRINCESS CHARMING" 
The Famous Gaumont- 
British Production with 
Evelyn Laye in a delightful 
musical romance. 

“FRIDAY THE 13TH" 


An unusual plot in the 
Grand Hotel manner. 


"THE CAMELS ARE COMING" 
Jack Hulbert in a hilarious 
comedy of life among the 
Pyramids. 

"MARLBOROUGH" 

One of the great costume 
classics enlivened by Cicely 
Courtneidge humor. 

"EVERGREEN" 

Jessie Mathews in the role 
of the opera star that never 
grew old. 


All of the above films are suit- 
able for showing to children. 











—and the latest model 
projector with no down 
payment required. 


Now your school can enjoy the advan- 
tages of instruction from seund pictures, 
without any drain on the school budget. 
We will install one of the latest 16 mm 
sound-on-film projectors in your audi- 
torium, provided you take our semi- 
monthly service of specially selected 
and edited entertainment films. You 
may use the projector for industrial and 
educational films without charge. A 
nominal admission fee will more than 
cover the low rental cost of the enter- 
tainment programs. The projector is 


yours as long as you use these pro- 
grams. NO DEPOSIT IS REQUIRED! 


Write for Special School Plan A, and our 1936 


Sound-on-Film Catalog. F | : M S 


INCORPORATED 


(formerly Home Film Libraries, Inc.) 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











fe 
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The Keystone Lantern 











Is A Daylight Lantern 


No So-called Daylight Screen Is 
Necessary—No Complete Dark- 
ening of the Room. 


Only a Lamp That Isn't Burned 
Dim — the Shades Half Drawn 
—and Keystone Slides Made 
from Keystone Third-Dimension 
Negatives. 


s, 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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2. His youthful adventures 


w 


His life as a telegraph operator 
The invention of the phonograph 


unt 


The invention of the incandescent lamp 


2’ 


His experiments with the electric railway 

7. The invention of the apparatus for picture taking 

and the exhibiting of motion pictures. 

Throughout the entire program, the five traits of 
Edison which young people should endeavor to emulate 
were stressed. 

As a fitting closing for this Edison program, one of 
the pupils quoted from the great inventor’s last public 
utterance over the radio on June 19, 1931. Edison 


said: “My message to you is: Be courageous. I have 


lived a long time. I have seen history repeat itself 
again and again. I have seen many depressions. AI- 
ways America has emerged from these stronger and 
more prosperous. Be as brave as your fathers were 
Have faith! 


For our assembly program on mathematics the fol- 


before you. Go forward.” 
lowing topics seemed to lend themselves especially well 
to slide making :— 

1. Egyptian numbers 


2. Babylonian numbers 

3. The dawn of geometry 

4. Early shelters—based on geometric forms 

5. Geometric designs found in basketry and pottery 
6. Geometry in nature 

7. Symmetry in everyday life 

8. Various types of graphs and the presentation 


of their use in number relation 

The same methods of research, study, and elimina- 
tion were followed as in the preceding report. How- 
ever, in the making of mathematical slides we seemed 
to have a far simpler problem — either because we 
had gained much knowledge through our first project 
or because the material was more closely associated 
with our lives. 

I truly believe that the making of slides — whether 
it be for an assembly program or for a regular class 
room procedure — is immensely stimulating and valu- 
able. The materials required are so inexpensive and 
easy to obtain, yet they offer many opportunities for 
self expression. 

The resourceful instructor will find many other ex- 
cellent topics which adapt themselves well for assembly 
programs and the children will experience the real joy 
that comes to one with work well done. 


By VIVIAN SOWERS RANKIN 


Public Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 





UR READERS can assist materially the suc- 

cess of the Postal Card Questionnaire being 
circulated nationally to schools by the Department 
of Visual Instruction. A judicious word to any 
School Principal in their locality may keep his 
Card from joining the limbo of the lost. 
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Project Pictures from the 
Adjustable 
DA-LITE PROJECTOR STAND! 


The projector should be placed higher than the heads of the students 
. not down on a desk or table, (where those seated in direct line 
with the screen can interfere with the showing of the picture.) 


With the Quickly Set-Up, 
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Right Height 





Non-tilting platform 
for sound and slide 
projectors, 


With the Da-Lite Projector Stand you can always project pictures 
from the right height; and you can place the students in the best 
position for seeing the picture that is in direct line with the 
screen. The Da-Lite Projector Stand is easily and quickly set up. 
‘It has a tilting platform with worm gear control for silent projectors, 
or can be furnished with a non-tilting base for sound and slide 
projectors. Both are inter-changeable. 

For complete freedom from delays, visual education classes need the 
Da-Lite Challenger Screen as well as the projector stand. The 
Challenger has a tripod attached to the case and can be set up any- 





where. Ask your dealer about these Da-Lite accessories or write 


us for full details! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


2723 No. Crawford Ave. 








Da-Lite Projector Stand 
with Tilting Platform 





INC. 






AND MOVIE 
ACCESSORIES 





Among the Magazines and Books 


(Concluded from page 15) 


viewed in the May 1935 issue of THE EpucaATIONAI 
SCREEN. 


These small books are illustrated with “three-dimen 
sional” pictures of habitat groups of mammals ex- 
hibited in Field Museum. The pictures are printed by 
the “Orthovis” process which makes the illustrations 
stand out from the page and appear to be in three 
dimensions like the groups they depict, when they are 
viewed through the “ortho-scope,” an optical device 
which accompanies each copy. The page borders con- 
tain sketches of the footprints of various animals, and 
silhouette drawings showing them in characteristic ac- 
tions. The text of the books is by H. B. Harte of the 
Field Museum staff, and has been prepared in a style 
suitable for children from about eight to fourteen 
years of age. 

The publishers report that these books are being 
widely taken up as supplementary reading in schools, 
and in a number of states have been placed on the 
official lists of such material recommended to prin- 
cipals and teachers. In order to assist teachers in 
making the best use of them, two manuals for teachers, 
illustrating various ways in which the books can be 
adapted to schoolroom use, have been issued. 











For Auditorium Use:— 
For Classroom Use:— 


The high powered 750 watt pro- 
jection lamp and special Bausch 
& Lomb projection lenses assure 
clear and brilliant pictures for 
audiences up to 2000. Sound is 
of perfect tonal quality and un- 
distorted for audiences of this 
size. Simple to thread and oper- 
ate, extremely quiet running 
and low in maintenance expense. 











The ideal projector for teachers’ 
class room use. Completely 
portable. 


Syncrofilm Sixteen now available on a cooperative buying plan 
which enables you to own outright the projector. A complete 
schedule of films is also available. The SYNCROFILM SIXTEEN 
sound projector is self-liquidating when purchased on our co- 
operative film and projector plan. Many institutions today are 
using SYNCROFILM SIXTEEN projectors as money raising 
projects—you too can now take advantage of this opportunity. 
Write for complete details of our new cooperative plan. 


Weber Machine Corp. 


Manufacturers of 35 mm. and 16 mm. Sound Projectors 


59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York Sales and Export Department 
15 Laight St., N. Y. C. -t- Cable: Romos, N. Y. 
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The Combination of Art and Visual Instruction 


HE COMBINATION of art and Visual Instruc- 
tion offers unlimited possibilities. Certainly the 
visual-minded are more artistic and appreciative. That 
they be creative is not necessary, because art for the 
average person will consist in the appreciation of the 
beautiful, and in the selection of commodities, furni- 
ture, draperies, rugs, china, glassware, and dress. We 
may add to appreciation and selection gardening, sew- 
ing and kindred crafts. The fact that the creative ar- 
tistic people are visual-minded seems not to be 
disputed. 

The combination of the two departments Art and 
Visual Instruction under one Director in school ac- 
tivities is desirable. The art classes in our Bakersfield 
City Schools have efficiently made the following con- 
tributions to the Visual Instruction department : 


1. Mounted several thousand pictures taken largely 
from the National Geographic. 





TALKING PICTURES FOR CLASSROOMS 


Series “A” for High Schools Series “B” for Grade Schools 
FREE CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


Also entertainment and educational 16 mm. and 35 mm. motion 
Pictures, both Silent and Sound; Glass Slides, Film Strips, Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Screens, Accessories. Ask for supplement. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
30 EAST EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


[For Making Home-Made Slides 


GLASSIVE — an abrasive for making your own 
ground glass slides from plain cover glass 
for a fraction of a cent each. 50c a package. 

CELLOSLIDE—Eliminates the necessity of writing on 
glass. Takes ink better than glass. 500 sheets for $1.00. 

(Dealers Wanted — Write for terms) 


TEACHING AIDS SERVICE, samaica PLAIN, MAss. 














seal as thas M O V I E S ia “"¢ 


Write for free descriptive lists. 
We are determined to maintain the lowest rates in the U. S. A. 
All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 
Organized for service — not for profit. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY, cies Oy 

















in Projection 


For Perfection \ 













Regarded universally as the world's 
standard 16 mm. Motion Picture 
Screens, Britelite - Truvision Crystal 
Beaded Screens are scientifically con- 
structed and provide the maximum 
illumination that can be obtained 
from your projector in Black-and- 
White and Kodachrome . . . A wide 
variety of styles includes Folding De Luxe "A" as illustrated, 
back board, metal tube, and easel models .. . in sizes for 
every requirement from small exceedingly portable types to 
models adequate for auditorium and lecture hall purposes. 


BRITELITE 
TRUVISION 


Send for complete literature on Screens, Reflec- 
tors, Projector or Film Storage Cases or investi- 
gate Britelite-Truvision Products at your dealers. 


Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
524 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK 


| BRITELITE-TRUVISION 





























2. Bound booklets. Much of this material is from 
the Geographic, aiso. 


Dressed a set of dolls in the costumes of differett 


6 
wae 


countries. 

4. Constructed a portfolio of block prints of Cali- 
fornia wild-flowers. 

5. Drawn and mounted map slides. 

6. Mounted damaged stillfilms between glass making 
slides and thus saving the material. 


N 


Drawn slide pictures illustrating various countries. 
8. Constructed large books in activity and_ social 
science classes, which have later been placed in the 


Visual Instruction department. Examples are: 


America Historical alphabet Safety 

Asia Product of North Birds 
Africa America Indians 

Mail Health Kern County 


9. Constructed large projects in activity program. At 
the close of the semester these were removed from 
the building to a room in a vacant school building 
which we have converted into a museum. Classes 


and teachers visit this museum and obtain ideas. 


10. I have collected many samples of children’s work 
and placed them in portfolios under the following 
titles : 

Figure drawing Crayola lessons All over designs 
Christmas Flower drawings Free hand 
cards drawing 

Spatter 

Pencil Posters 


Printing 
Water color 


Block prints 


Pen and ink Borders 


The following list contains the material which the 
Visual Instruction department provides to assist with 
art work: 


1. Set of glass slides of famous pictures. 
2. Mounted pictures with the following titles: 


Animals Children, Art maps 


Babies Attractive Trees 
California Wild Design for Cartoons 
Flowers Upper Grades 
Children by Japanese Prints Costumes 


Masters 


Miniatures by Pictures by Color Studies 
Masters Whistler 
Craft, Upper Craft, Lower Ships 


Grades Grades 


Interiors Landscapes Portraits 

3. Portfolios with the following titles: 
Carving Story Illustration Perspective 

Indian Material American Printing 


samplers 
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A NEW SERIES OF UNUSUAL LANTERN SLIDES ON LITERATURE — 
BOTH JUVENILE AND HIGH SCHOOL 


Schools that are accumulating their own visual education material will be interested in this series of lantern slide sets. They are 
designed to illustrate the books and stories whose titles they bear. All of the slides are most beautifully and accurately colored; ‘hey 
constitute a real contribution to better teaching in the various grades or levels for which they are designed. 

The slides are available for outright purchase, or can be rented for five cents per slide per week. 


YOU WILL WANT TO USE THEM 


JUVENILE LITERATURE AND STORY TELLING: 








Slides Slides Slides 
CO eee re The Cock, The Mouse and the The Enchanted Peacock........ 12 
Alice In Wonderland........... 42 eS 2 ee ere 25 Children of all Nations........ 50 
BR Rh are ree 12 Little Red Riding Hood.......25 Dickens’ Christmas Carol...... 12 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin... .25 vc . OB! By errr 8 Aladdin and His Wonderful 
The Blue Bird (Maeterlinck)...16 Precocious Piggy...........:<:. 13 FP Peer re 2 MA 12 |] 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin............ 12 Flower Children............... 25 NE D> +100 nace onenmeaaas 24 
Robinson Crusoe............... 18 Wild Flower Children.......... 25 The Wisard of Os.....ccccoes 20 
CD, Moss co cases eensies 29 O&O ee ae 25 Pemmes TRIB: «0 sics cdre bx 25 
mame Hewes DOORS... ..cacciccss 24 Little Orphant Annie.......... 10 COREA 6 ssa. cites base 25 

Little Lame Prince........<..<81 

MORE ADVANCED LITERATURE 
ee Pere eT Le ree The Merry Wives of Windsor. .40 Silane MEORMOE ccc ccncscitscuas 45 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. .14 The Courtship of Miles Standish .42 ae wee ee 15 
The Cricket on the Hearth... .28 EINEIRI is cigs o-oacc. dp a 2 sae Sane 24 Innocents Abroad... 3...006.sas0« 40 
The Merchant of Venice....... 15 BO WOMMROOE, 66 .csc-ccmcacwcasne 20 CORRUE: bois sss Agila naeeaiane nee 24 
Midsummer Night’s Dream... .25 The Lady of the Lake........25 American Lattets. ociscccscanss 36 


FILM PROJECTORS? WE SUPPLY THEM AT NOMINAL RENTAL — NO NEED TO PURCHASE. 
LANTERN SLIDES? 170,000 TO CHOOSE FROM ON ALL SUBJECTS. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR YEARLY CIRCUIT SERVICE 
A PLAN WE ORIGINATED — MAXIMUM SERVICE AT LOWEST PRICE 


WM. H. DUDLEY VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 


736 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Sandtables Murals of Posters 





California 


Pa 
Colonial Flower Arrange- Pottery of b) Prt |) 
material ment New York only 


Puzzled, I close this brief outline of our work 
Which is art? Which is Visual Instruction? The f ag A % te 
answer is unnecessary, because we find both depart CY 
ments strengthened by the combination, and ideas for for this $135—16 mm. AMPRO Pro- 
new, interesting and helpful work will come faster than jector. 400 Watt Biplane Mazda equal 
to 500 Watt. Has all the refinements of 
By LENNICE C. EYRAUD — expensive models — Order Direct 
Pectin al Gmatel Chien. te ti rom this "ad" on money back guarantee. 


Bakersfield, Cal., City Sch BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


Educational Film Production 179 West Medison Street 
\Couchaded 4 oe Chicago, Ill. 
oncluded from page 13) 


requisite of a good teaching film it is not the only Write to Dept. Efor BASS 
j Bargaingram ; catalog of 





time permits their accomplishment. 














objective to be attained. Just as important are other models as well as 

ee : a ; . large catalogue of 16mm. 

items such as planning, directing, arranging the silent and Sound-on-Film 
ae i WE c Library. 

proper sequence, building the scenario, acting and 

problems of this sort which so often are the de- — 

termining factors in the success o1 failure of an The Ampro 

( TW o ~ is r acceptabie pro *t10Nn. 

itherwise technically acceptable production Model A 


The writer of this report has aided in the produc 





Salient Features 


Die Cast Body 

Direct Illumination 
Forward and Reverse 
High Speed Automatic 


tion of teaching films at Ohio State University for 
the past seven years. He is desirous of discovering 


the problems faced in schools and colleges in such 


production. It is hoped that this column will offer Rewind 
‘ , . . ; Long Life Construction 
an opportunity for the exchange of pertinent ideas eer 10 other 


in this field. He will welcome technical questions exclusive features. 











in this field. 
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IN SIGHT 


IN MIND! 


® Education marches 
forward! 


® Visual instruction 
advances on a vocal 
stepping-stone. 


® UNIVERSAL with a 
leader's background 
of fifteen years of non- 
theatrical service, leaps 
ahead of the times! 


@® What are your 
needs?.. . Geographi- 
cal subjects, musical, 
historical, current 
events, cartoon come- 
dies, feature-length 
motion pictures? . . 


Consult UNIVERSAL! 


Write for further 


information to 
NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Pictures 
Corporation 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Current Film Releases 





Boulder Dam Films Now Available Free 

The Boulder Dam Service Bureau announces a 
change in their policy of renting the official Boulder 
Dam motion pictures. These films are now available 
in 35 mm and 16 mm to schools, churches and com- 
munity groups without any rental fee whatever, 
through the courtesy of large companies to whom the 
various length films on Boulder Dam have been sold. 
Anyone desiring one or more of these subjects for free 
showing may make their requests to the Boulder Dam 
Service Bureau at Boulder City, Nevada, who will in 
turn refer them to the company or party holding the 
film that is located nearest them. The enclosure of a 
self-addressed envelope is requested with all inquiries. 


Outstanding Film Added to Blue List 

Crime and Punishment, the prize-winning French 
talkie has been added to the “Blue List of Exceptional 
Films,” issued by the Garrison Film Distributors Inc., 
New York City. This new film is now available for 
non-theatrical showings on 35mm and 16mm sound- 
on-film and has over 600 super-imposed English titles. 
It is the first of ten new European film productions 
which will be aded to the Blue List. 

In line with its policy of acquiring films of excep- 
tional merit for 16mm distribution to schools, churches 
and clubs the Garrison Film Company has also added 
to its list a series of four animated cartoons which are 
in effect animated lectures on subjects of worldwide 
interest. The series, titled Three Minutes, include 
Three Minutes in Ethiopia, On the Pacific Problem, 
Astronomy and Europe Today. Each month new 
subjects in the series will be added to the Blue List 
as soon as they come over from Paris, where they are 


produced in English and French versions. 


Horse Power in Action 

Horses and mules play the leading parts in a new 
two-reel movie designed for educational and enter- 
tainment purposes by the Horse and Mule Association 
of America, which offers the film to any individual or 
organization in the United States willing to sponsor 
a showing of the film. 

Audiences will see thrilling scenes as ton-weight 
drafters pit their rippling muscles against dynamometer 
pulling tests, as hunters soar in perfect form over bar- 
riers and experts point out excellent types of Amer- 
ican-bred horse and mule flesh. Scenes for the sound 
film were taken on the race course, at the side of 
horse-show barriers and jumps, pulling contest courses, 
at field demonstrations of big team hitches and in 
sales lots and judging rings. Comfortable and correct 
harness is awarded a part in the film. Care in the 
pasture and at work, shoeing, and the reason for pick- 
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ing a mule with long ears are other parts in this new 
type of visual education. 

The movie, which was produced by Chicago Film 
Laboratory, is available at nominal cost to cover the 
shipping and handling expense. Individuals, civic 
groups or other admirers of good horse flesh can ob 
tain further information about the film by writing to 
the Horse and Mule Association of America, 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Two Free Sound Subjects i 

The John E. Allen Modern Talking Picture Service 
of Rochester, New York, announces the availability of 
two new 16 mm sound-on-film subjects. There’s Only 
One, a 10 minute film, shows all principal points of 
interest on a trip through Washington, D. C. The 
Story of Monel Metal is an industrial film of the same 
length which shows the process of making monel metal, 
its uses and value. 

Bookings are made on these films for all portions 
of the United States, the user’s only expense being 


transportation charges from his nearest exchange 


° 
New Film-and-Projector Service Offered 
Films Incorporated, New York City, has been or- 
ganized to provide the educational and non-theatrical 
field with a complete motion picture service, which in- 
cludes the free use of new 16mm sound-on-film projec 
tion equipment with a semi-monthly rental service of 
films. Many outstanding English theatrical produc 
tions, such as The Jron Duke, Chu Chin Chow and 
Evergreen, are included in the programs. 
Complete details of the plan and a copy of their 
sound-on-film catalog will gladly be furnished by Films 


Incorporated upon request. 


Motion Pictures on Better Housing 

The Motion Picture Section of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (Washington, D. C.), recently an 
nounced that the first of their Better Housing News 
Flashes, which have been running in motion picture 
theatres, is now available free for use by schools 
and clubs. It is anticipated that other films in the 
series will soon be available for non-theatrical exhibi- 
tion. They do not handle the National Housing Act 
in a perfunctory manner, but are high in entertainment 
value and show various phases of better housing which 
are of interest to home owners and merchants. 


Winter Sports Film for Schools 


A new film, showing every kind of entertainment in 
the snows of California, is now ready for distribution. 
Gorgeous scenery, snow frolics, tobogganing, skiing, 
ski-jumping, dog-team rides, sleigh rides, fancy skat- 
ing, speed-skating, and fun at night around the huge 
log fires are included in this 16 mm., 2-reel film. It is 
available for free distribution from the Winter Sports 
Committee, California State Chamber of Commerce, 
Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
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$60.00 MOVIE SCREEN 


\||| For elassroom movies, every school should have at 
| least one of these 9x9 ft. professional quality 7 

| sereens, surfaced exactly like the screen in your 
7 


neighborhood theatre. Mounted on spring roller and 
back board with screw eyes for wall or ceiling or 
for hanging on Super—Tripods. Choice of wall or 
ceiling brackets. Order this outstanding bargain 
today. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


|| Now Ready — 
| CENTRAL'S PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 
and INVENTORY CLEARANCE BOOK 


Packed with 100! sensational movie bargains, 
|| new and used at tremendous reductions. 
iH] WRITE FOR YOUR COPY — IT’S FREE! 














| CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Est. 1899 
230 S. WABASH AV., DEPT. ES-|, CHICAGO, ILL. 














® BETTER |6 mm. Sound-on-Film ® 

EXCEPTIONAL SUBJECTS 
BLUE LIST ‘for POPULAR Pind 
and FINEST FOREIGN FEATURE FILMS 
SGARRISON FES ieee 











==—~ ==) Teach the Visual Way 
== with PHOTOART 
VISUAL UNITS 


A complete and well organized picture series. The 
descriptive material above each picture will aid the 
child in interpreting the picture correctly. 








At present we have ready for you Special 
Means of Transportation 67 cards $3.25 Group 
Japan 58 cards 2.75 Offer 
Coal Mining 56 cards 2.75 

U. 8. Northern Interior 74 cards 3.25 $10.50 








Gladly sent on 5-day approval. Write today! 


844 N. PLANKINTON AVE. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Actual Size 6x9'/2 


Photoart House 











USED {6 MM. SILENT FEATURES 


FOR SALE $10 PER REEL! 
IN GOOD CONDITION 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 4 reels; THE PONY EXPRESS, 5 reels; 
CALIFORNIA IN ’°49, 6 reels; WORLD’S FAIR, 2 reels; 
LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE, 5 reels; THE DROP KICK, 4 reels; 
THE SOPHOMORE, 7 reels; THREE MINUTES TO GO, 6 reels; 
Rex, in WILD BEAUTY, 5 reels; Rin-Tin-Tin, in THE CLASH 
OF THE WOLVES, 5 reels. 
Also 30 Comedies and Travelogues. Send for List. 


STEWART, 21 Liberty Street, Trenton, New Jersey 














TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 














MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 

RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN USE 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 
Accept no substitute 


S THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 
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The Educational Screen 


| A\mong the Producers 





Leica Photography in New Form 

In December 1932, just as photographers were be- 
ginning to realize that the miniature camera was a 
serious instrument, the first number of Leica Photogra- 
phy was issued as an eight page offset bulletin by E. 
Leitz Inc., New York City. The interest in the little 
magazine was tremendous and in April 1934 it was is- 
sued in regular printed form. To provide its readers with 
much valuable information contributed by authorita- 
tive miniature camera users it was increased in size 
from time to time, to include more articles and illustra- 
tions. 

Leica Photography now appears in a completely new 
and interesting dress. Its pages number twenty-four, 
including much more material, and it is profusely il- 
lustrated. The entire layout is different, and the illus- 
trations beautifully reproduced. Readers are always 
invited to send in suggestions, ideas and photographs 
for publication in the magazine. In this manner it 
serves as an exchange of ideas thereby fostering the 
progress of miniature photography, and the numerous 
photographs that are reproduced serve to show the 
miniature photographer the possibilities of his camera. 
A sample copy of the new December issue will be sent 
upon request. 


Additions to S. O. S. Stock 

The Trustees of Lyman Howe Studios, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., have disposed of the entire stock to S.O.S. 
Corporation, New York distributors. This marks the 
latest in a long series of stock liquidations handled by 
S.O.S. Included in the transaction were Powers and 
Simplex Projection Machines, Lenses, Motors, Mazda 
and Reflector Arc Lamphouses, General Electric 
Rectifiers, R.C.A. Soundheads, Amplifiers, Speakers, 
Duplex Sound Printers, Duplex Film Polishing Ma- 
chines, Griswold Splicers, and other laboratory ap- 
paratus. 


Central Camera Catalogs 

Of interest to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN readers is the 
new “Photographic Almanac and Inventory Clearance 
300k” just prepared by Central Camera Company, Chi- 
cago. Its seventeen pages are filled with bargains in 
new and used movie projectors and cameras, still cam- 
eras, and every conceivable type of photographic acces- 
sory and supplies of value to the movie maker. Central 
Camera Company will be glad to send a copy of this 
catalog of bargains to anyone writing in for it. An- 
other service of Central Camera Company is its 16 mm 
film library, including 16 mm silent features and short 
subjects — Dramas, Comedies, Education subjects, 
Sports, Cartoons and the like. Films may be obtained 
at a stated rental price per subject, or under a special 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an 
important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The 
Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have 








most informational and news value to our readers. 


membership plan whereby unlimited film service may 
be had for a lump service fee. Catalog and complete 


information will be furnished upon request. 


New Equipment for 8 mm. Filmos 

Extending the scope of the 8 mm. Filmo Cameras, 
Bell & Howell Company announces as available for 
both the Straight and Double 8 Cameras a new 1-inch 
F 2.7 Taylor-Hobson Cooke lens in either universal or 
focusing mount; also a Taylor-Hobson fast l-inch F 
1.5 lens in focusing mount. On an 8 mm. camera, a 
l-inch lens compares in magnifying power with a 2- 
inch lens on a 16 mm. camera. 

Announ¢ged at this time, too, is a new Taylor-Hobson 
Cooke “semi-telephoto” lens, the 1%-inch F 3.5, equi- 
valent in magnifying power to a 3-inch lens on a 16 
mm. camera or a 6-inch lens on a 35 mm. camera. 
This completes the range of lens focal lengths pro- 
vided for by the viewfinder masks on Filmo 8 mm. 
Cameras. If longer lenses are desired, such as 2-inch, 
3-inch, and 4-inch, Taylor-Hobson 16 mm. camera 
lenses of these focal lengths may be mounted suitably 
for use on the 8 mm. cameras. The 12% mm. F 2.5 
lens will continue as standard equipment on the 


Filmo &’s. 


Bass Bargaingram 

A new Bargaingram, No. 219 has been issued by 
the Bass Camera Company of Chicago,, and like all 
the preceding numbers of this series of catalogs, it 
lists some interesting material at interesting prices. 
Further details on these photo and cine bargains will 


be sent by Bass Camera Company on application. 


The DeVry Line 

Refer to ad on page 3. To the left, at the top, 
is the DeVry Theatre Sound Projector. Directly un- 
der that, the 35mm. Sound Recording Camera with 
the three-lens turret, and under that, the DeVry 35mm. 
Silent “E”’ Projector. In the middle row, from top 
to bottom, is the DeVry Portable Sound (35mm.) unit ; 
under that the DeVry 35mm. “A” Camera for silent 
films, and below that, the 16mm. Triple Claw Move- 
ment Sound Unit. In the last row, reading from the 
top, is the latest DeVry Creation, the 16mm. Sprocket 
Intermittent Sound Unit; under that, the DeVry 
16mm. No. 60 silent camera; and the DeVry 16mm 
“G” projector, designed mostly for home and class- 
room showings. Circulars on any item will be sent 


free on request. 


— 





Ee 


January, 1936 


Some Common Causes of Damage 


to Slides and Films 


(Concluded from page 10) 

worse, they become very egotistical and like to strut 
their “stuff” before the eves of their less fortunate 
schoolmates. In this respect, girls make better oper 
ators than boys. One of the best operators who has 
ever come to our notice is a woman. The worst 
“horned cattle’ we have to deal with are ex-theatrical 
operators. They are usually very egotistical and want 
to impress others with their extensive knowledge of 
projection. With this in mind few of them will ever 
willingly admit a fault, even though the fault has 
detroyed a $100.00 reel of film. They usually work 
in haste, pay little heed to the care of their projectors, 
watch the picture instead of the machine and the pic 
ture, and are about what we would expect an un 
employed ex-picture operator to be. The true way to 


operate a projector (as is the case with most ma 


chinery) is by the sound it produces. A variation in 
the normal sound should call for immediate attention. 

Lantern slides should be repacked in the manner 
they are packed when received from the exchange. 
In regular glass slides this calls for three dividers 
(corrugated board) at each end and one or two divid 
ers between each five slides. It is not necessary to 
have dividers between each two slides, but there must 
be plenty of packing at the box ends. Featherweight 
slides need only be packed at the box ends, the card 
board edges of these slides make dividers unnecessary 
between slides. Slides should be allowed to warm to 
the room temperature before placing them in the 
projector, otherwise steam may form between the plate 
and cover glass and break one, or the other, or both 
Small straight cracks seldom show on the screen. 

Cheating yourself. There are operators who think 
it is a clever trick to get rid of bad reels by putting 
them in the take-up box and thus winding the film on 
them. This is not clever but foolish since a bad reel. 
as pointed out in our first paragraph is the worst sort 
of a hazard and if in the take-up box it will do its 
damage probably unnoticed, only to be caught by the 
exchange and a damage charge assessed. Good projec 
tion rooms (booths) are furnished with several extra 
good reels on some of which incoming reels are first 
wound before use and the other ones used for take 
up purposes. Don't cheat yourself in an attempt to 
cheat the other fellow. 

Now that the centralized collections of visual aids 
are becoming more common schools are beginning to 
use slides and films in an increasing volume, and it is 
well for both “experienced” users as well as “inex 
perienced” users to consider these possible causes of 
damage. Excessive damages must be repaired at the 
expense of the one responsible for the damage, and as 
films cost from $24.00 to $100.00 a reel and slides from 
75c to $1.25 each, no one wants to be responsible for 


excessive damage. 
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Have You Your Copy 
of “1000 and One” 


(The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films) 


Whether you use films seldom or often you will 
find “1000 and One” indispensable. 


Published annually for eleven successive years, 
“1000 and One” is the recognized standard film ref- 
erence source, known and used the country over by 
thousands of film users in schools, churches and 
other organizations in the non-theatrical field. 


The current edition (144 pages) lists over 4,000 
films, 35mm. and 16mm., silent and sound, for edu- 
cation and entertainment, carefully classified accord- 
ing to subject, and arranged in 139 numbered subject 
groups. Full information given on each film—title 
number of reels, brief summary of contents and 
source or sources distributing the film. 

Price only 75c, except to subscribers 


of Educational Screen who pay a 
mere 25c for the famous directory. 


Use the coupon below to order ‘1000 and One’’ with or 
without a subscription to Educational Screen, placing your 
checkmark in the proper square for our guidance. 


Educational Screen, 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 
Send me the 11th edition of ‘‘1000 and One.’’ 75c enclosed () 
Enter my subscription to Educational Screen for 1 yr. $2.00 
2 yrs. $3.00 

and send me copy of ‘41090 and One” for 25c. 
Check enclosed for $2.25 
3.25 


= 

LJ 

CO 

OC 
; Cj 
Bill me for subscription and ‘1000 and One” a 
Name 


Address 




















| 
NEW FINANCE PLAN 


FOR --- 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


We have just completed a new and 
unusual finance plan which will enable 
every school, church and similar insti- 
tution to own the latest |6mm. or 
35mm. SOUND ON FILM PRO- 
JECTOR on liberal and convenient 
TERMS. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


| | | We sell BELL & HOWELL, AMPRO, VIC- 











TOR, R.C.A., SYNCROFILM, as well as 
DE VRY Equipment. 


WE ALSO HAVE SEVERAL SLIGHTLY USED AND 
REPOSSESSED TALKING PICTURE PROJECTORS 
THAT WE CAN OFFER AT LESS THAN COST. 
YOU CAN PURCHASE THESE AS WELL ON THE 
ABOVE CONVENIENT PAYMENT PLAN. ABSO- 
LUTELY NO INTEREST CHARGE. 


SUNNY SCHICK 


NATIONAL BROKERS 
407 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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tere They Are 


FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 

(Rental Library) Davenport, Ia. 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc, (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


Films Incorporated (5) 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 23) 
Garrison Film Distributors (2, 5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 29) 
Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 26) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 
409 McAlphin Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 26) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
2269 Ford Rd., St. Paul, Minn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 28) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc, 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


William A. Dudley Visual Education 
Service (4) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 27) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, (3, 6) 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 1) 

Bass Camera Company (6) 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 27) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N, Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 4) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc, (3, 6) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 2) 
Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 22) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 26) 
International Projector Corp. 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 26) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N, J. 
(See advertisement on page 19) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


S, O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 31) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 4) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Weber Machine Corp. 2, 5) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 25) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


PICTURES 


J. Greenwald, Inc. 
681 Lexington Ave., New York City 
The Photoart House 
844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


(See advertisement on page 29) 


POST CARD REPRODUCTIONS 


J. Greenwald, Inc. . 
681 Lexington Ave., New York City 


SCREENS 


Central Camera Co. 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 29) 
Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 25) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 26) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III, 
(See advertisement on page 26) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 24) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 29) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Visual Education Service 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 29) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
ST EREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 2) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 24) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 21) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc, 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. Leitz, Inc. 

60 E. 10th St.. New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound-on-film. 
indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound and silent. 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c 











